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ANE THE RELIGIOUS WEEKLY 

= = °7 HO ‘can estimate the value of the religious newspaper? Who 
|= can measure the power of influence? It goes into Christian 
== = homes everywhere and is read in most cases not simply by one 
= = individual but by three or four, and sometimes five or six, members of a 
z = family. Frequently, also, it is passed on to an outside group of other rela- 
== tives and friends. The Christian weekly carries with it all the authority of 
| | the printed page, and its editorial deliverances take on an official character 
== that commands immediate attention. The paper is read usually in hours 
z 5 of leisure, particularly on Sunday afternoons when the minds of men and 
S4 women are free from the cares of the week and are open to the call of God 
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to a higher consecration and a larger service. 

And what, specifically stated, are the main contributions of the church 
press to the progress and welfare of the race and the Christianization of the 
world? The religious journal brings inspiration and a renewal of vital in- 
terest in the things of God, through editorials, articles in the family depart- 
ment, reports of missionary undertakings, and contributions that exalt 
“sweetness and light.” It supplies information as to the teachings of Jesus, 
the history of his church, and the facts about present-day progress and 
achievement in the cause of righteousness throughout the world. It pro- 
motes fellowship by bringing groups of Christians in every section of our 
own land and in many foreign fields to a better understanding of one 
another and into a closer contact as children of one common Father. 
Through such religious reading the forces of Christendom are united for 
their common task and come to work in a spirit of co-operation toward a 
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common goal. 


Dr. L. O. Hartman in Zion’s Herald. 
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CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Continuing the CHRISTIAN LEADER and 
its prdecessors (1819 to 1897) the UNIVERSAL- 
ITS and its predecessors (1827 to 1897), the 
GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 


Editor 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


Editorial Assistants 
Florence I, Adams. 
Dorothy Hall. 
Literary Editor 
Granville Hicks. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
date on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
continue is received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the old and the new ad- 
dress must be given, and such notice sent to 176 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS intended for the paper 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
8t., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
Interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
ifine. $2.40 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
eddress designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 
If undesignated, it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. Many people are endowing 
missionary numbers of the Leader to propagate our 
faith. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
eew Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
aeed continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


(Iniversalist Publishing House 
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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The regular Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
was held at Headquarters on Monday, 
Jan. 31. Those present were Messrs. 
Walker, Brush, Peters, W. 8. Perkins, 
Paddock, Spear, Eaton, Polk, Stevens, 
Coons, Nichols, Page, Torsleff, Raspe, 
Hadley, Noble, van Schaick, Titus, L. W. 
Attwood, Ayres, Robbins, Milburn, 
Rouillard, Bissell, Tenney, Lee, Hoyt, 
Huntley, Lobdell, Patterson, Leavitt, Miss 
Kirk, Mrs. Ball, Miss Earle, Mrs. Barney 
and Mrs. Chamberlain. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
president, the Rev. R. R. Hadley, and the 
Rev. Edwin L. Noble of Quincy led the 
devotions. Dr. Coons, chairman of the 
Program Committee, announced that on 
Feb. 13 there would be a union meeting at 
the Church of the New Jerusalem, and 
urged every one to be present. 

Mr. Peterson, of the League of Nations 
Non-Partisan Association, took the floor 
for a few minutes to tell about the moving 
picture entitled ‘Hell and the Way Out,” 
which can be had for use at any church 
affair by applying to the Association. It 
gives a graphic description of the working 
of the League of Nations and the World 
Court, and is offered for a nominal sum by 
the Association to all churches, schools and 
colleges. Two motion picture machines 
and all the equipment necessary for its 
production are also supplied by the Asso- 
ciation, and they arrange for the advertis- 
ing. All that they require is that a silver 
collection be taken up, for which they set a 
minimum of $15. 

President Hadley introduced the 
speaker, Dr. Thomas Van Ness, pastor of 
the Unitarian church at Coolidge Corner, 
Brookline, who was scheduled to speak on 
“Our Ideal Heritage in the Religion of 
New England,” as “one who has hung 
around the Hub long enough to be thor- 
oughly inoculated with the New England 
spirit.” 

“To the Oriental,’ began Mr. Van Ness, 
“the American is a puzzle because he is at 
one and the same time so practical and so 
unpractical. He is hard, he exacts the last 
cent in any business deal, and yet he is so 
generous. He is sane, sensible, and yet at 
times given to violent theories. The Orien- 
tal and European admire the American’s 
great ability to do things, but they wonder 
whether his theoretical side is real or a 
mere gesture. 

“When Europeans find us spending our 
time and energy in some _ philanthropic 
project abroad they are apt to say, ‘What 
do you get out of it?’ Jt is hard for them to 
understand the type of mind that has a 
vision of general welfare and is willing to 
work for its fulfilment. 

“It is easy to trace back our practical 
streak to our Pilgrim ancestors, who either 
had to be practical or starve and die, but 
this visionary side? Where does it come 
from? If yov want to understand this 


aspect of the American character you must 
also go to New England, to these same 
original founders who crossed on the May- 
flower, dreaming of a new land, a new 
church, a new Commonwealth of God. 
From them we have a great spiritual 
heritage. 

“Furthermore, our forefathers were 
dominated with a great theological idea 
in regard to the sovereignty of God. They 
lived in the thought of the theocracy, in 
the thought of the Supreme Being, and 
this developed their sense of personal 
accountability. Every man felt he was 
personally responsible to God alone. You 
will not find in the Bible the word inde- 
pendence; dependence, yes, but not in- 
dependence. That was a new idea that 
evolved in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
and grew and grew until it asserted itself 
in the Declaration of Independence. 

“The sovereignty of God and the justice 
of God were both new conceptions. The 
Psalms have no conception of the nice 
balance of cause and effect which we mean 
by justice. It didn’t exist in the old days. 
But the preaching of Jonathan Edwards 
was founded on a sense of the justice of 
God. 

“Gradually the idea of blood atone- 
ment disappears through the growing 
sense of justice. Now this sense of justice 
is toa great extent an American peculiarity. 
I have been surprised even when I was 
preaching in England to find that the 
sense of justice in my sermons does not 
seem to appeal to them. Perhaps we have 
developed it more keenly because democ- 
racy is such a difficult form of government 
to keep going, and it is only a keen sense 
of justice that makes it possible. 

“In Europe things are done first of all 
formen. When they see us standing out of 
the way for our women they are astounded, 
but this attitude of ours is also a spiritual 
heritage. The women on the Mayflower 
were not the weaker vessels. They com- 
manded respect. And a H:ttle later there 
were such women as Anne Hutchinson 
and Mary Dyer, and others. From the 
very beginning we have had a sense of the 
rights of woman, of her citizenship. We 
gave her very early a place which at that 
time she did not have in Europe and has 
not yet attained in the Orient. 

“Our idealism comes from people in the 
past who were so full of it that they have 
stamped it upon us. They are gone so far 
as their bodies are concerned, but their 
spirits are marching on.” 

After the address there was the usual 
discussion period. Dr. Lee called attention 
to the fact that the first Universalist church 
in America was called “The First Inde- 
pendent Church of Gloucester.” 

At the close of the meeting it adjourned 
to Dr. van Schaick’s apartment upstairs, 
where a buffet lunch was served. 

Dre 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. Si 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 
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THE AUGUST LINCOLN AND THE RAIL- 
SPLITTER 


HE swift flight of the years which obliterates so 
much in human memory and makes dim even 
the fame of many who were the leaders of their 

day, seems only to deepen the hold of Abraham Lin- 
coln upon the respect and affection of his countrymen. 
A Lincoln biography of any merit is sure of a sale, and 
some of the new biographies are well up in the list in 
demand at public libraries. Every year an increasing 
number visit the Lincoln Memorial in Washington 
to stand uncovered before a work which is at once a 
masterpiece of art and an accurate reflection of nature. 
The essential Lincoln sits there revealed—the man of 
inflexible far-seeing purpose, who could trust the long 
years for a true judgment of his acts. It is not a 
Lincoln myth which we are developing. There ex- 
isted in the flesh a great Lincoln, big, magnanimous, 
patient, unswerving, fundamentally right even though 
superficially he often was wrong and mistaken. That 
Lincoln we see now in the better perspective of the 
years as awe-inspiring, august, God-like. 

Time was when this great servant of the nation 
and of the entire family of nations was as undeveloped 
and unrevealed as the vast wealth in the swampy 
river bottoms where he toiled with axe and wedge. 
Even the most far-seeing men of that time making 
their way to the frontier communities where he grew 
up, in their most far-seeing moments would never have 
dared to hint, lest they be laughed to scorn, that this 
muscular laborer one day might control the fate of 
the nation and be the central figure in movements full 
of destiny for unnumbered millions of his fellow men. 

Next in impressiveness to the achievements of 
Lincoln is the reflection that these possibilities in him 
were hidden away in a most unlikely form and yet 
they managed to emerge. 

Though times have changed, it still remains true 
that in our American life there is a chance for the man 
underneath. It is even more true that all around us 
are undeveloped human resources capable of great 
things if only some one with faith and skill will give 
them their opportunity. 

Not every smelter or puddler can become a poet 
like Wordsworth or like Milton, but there are more 
“mute, inglorious Miltons” than we know. Not every 
follower can be trusted to lead, but there is a sur- 


prising number who can lead well when they get half 
achance. Our admiration for Lincoln is imperfect 
unless it makes us see a Lincoln in the railsplitter of 
to-day and give him a hand up. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND SECTARIAN 
CLASHING 
HE HON. A. H. GASQUE, member of Congress 
from South Carolina, recently attacked the 
public schools of the District of Columbia be- 
cause of their lack of religious instruction. ‘Thirty 
million Protestant boys and girls in this country,” he 
said,” are receiving no religious instruction.’”’ He was 
vigorously applauded. There is much loose talk of 
this kind, and some of our Protestant church leaders 
indulge in it and unwittingly play into the hands of 
those who do not favor the public school system. 

Inthe first place, in any broad sense, it is impossible 
for the public schools to do their work without accom- 
plishing as a by-product much in the way of religious 
instruction. Every man who sees religion as the life 
of a Good God in the soul of man knows that history, 
nature study, and even mathematics and language, 
are religious subjects. 

In the second place movements for formal reli- 
gious instruction in public schools, however wisely 
devised, are full of danger for the institution as such. 

Dr. Crooker in the Christian Register, discussing 
the Catholic attitude toward public schools, laid 
down these propositions: “Our Federal and State 
Governments are secular by manifest destiny and con- 
stitutional enactment.”’ “The American State being 
a secular government can have only secular schools.” 
“‘An attack upon our public schools because neutral in 
matters of religious dogma is really an attack upon 
our American system of government.”’ 

Dr. Crooker asserts, of course, that citizens are 
free to hold any religious faith not opposed to the basic 
character of our government, but that good citizens 
will “refrain from injecting personal beliefs or church 
activities into civic activities.’ He does not go on to 
say what we know he strongly holds—for here he is 
dealing with a different question—that responsibility 
for definite religious instruction rests squarely upon 
the church and upon the home. 

With the insistent demand of religious leaders for 
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better religious education of our children we are in 
full agreement. We want to back up effectively all 
work of that kind in our own churches, and encourage 
it in the homes of our people. We admit willingly 
that the Bible is literature as well as a foundation for 
sectarian teaching, and that it lends itself to study in 
schools. We admit that books of Bible selections for 
school use might easily be compiled which would be 
agreeable to Jew and Gentile. We admit that children 
may be dismissed from school to go to their own 
churches in school hours for religious instruction 
without seriously affecting the secular character of the 
schools themselves. But we insist that in a melting 
pot of faiths and races like America, and in dealing 
with a subject where little things count for so much 
and where there is so much opportunity for misunder- 
standing and friction, the thing to do is to keep 
school and church strictly apart. We do not favor 
dismissing schools to allow children to go to church 
schools. We do not favor the use of the Bible in public 
schools. 

The way to make Catholics, Jews and Protestants 
of all degrees equally enthusiastic in support of public 
schools is to keep them rigidly secular. All pay for 
them. All should have an equal chance to receive 
their instruction without any sectarian handicap. 

If we do not think enough of our religion to pay 
some attention to spreading it, or enough of our chil- 
dren to see that they get religious instruction, let the 
people who do possess the land. 

* * 


A PRESBYTERIAN CATHEDRAL FOR WASH- 
INGTON 


VER twenty-five years ago Justice Harlan of the 
United States Supreme Court suggested to his 
fellow Presbyterians in the New York Avenue 

Presbyterian Church of Washington that they owed it 
to the denomination at large to launch a project for a 
national Presbyterian shrine of sufficient size and 
dignity to stand as a symbol of the Presbyterian faith 
in the Capital City of the country. 

Now, after a quarter century, it seems likely that 
form and substance will be given to this vision of the 
great Presbyterian layman. On Feb. 14 there will be 
held in Washington a meeting to make final decisions 
upon plans for the erection of a National Cathedral 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A., to cost 
$2,000,000, and to stand upon thirteen and a half acres 
of land on a commanding site which will cost $1,000,- 
000 more. 

While the matter has been agitated from time to 
time by patriotic little groups in the Presbyterian 
congregation during the last twenty-five years, the 
movement did not attain national impetus until three 
years ago. At the meeting of the General Council of 
the church in Columbus, Ohio, in 1925, the idea was 
formally endorsed, made a denominational project 
and officially commended to the entire constituency 
of the church. 

The site chosen is at Connecticut Avenue and 
Calvert Street, overlooking the Rock Creek gorge. 
The plans, which have been approved, were drawn by 
Cram & Ferguson of Boston, Mass., and provide for a 
noble Gothic structure. Provisions will be made in 


the building for headquarters for national Presby- 
terian organizations, for meeting places for inter- 
national councils and general missionary conferences, 
as well as for the national meetings of the General 
Assembly itself. 

It is interesting to note that a church which at 
some periods of its history has been so suspicious of 
beauty as an aid to worship, should have cast in its 
lot so completely with the churches which emphasize 
the ministry of beauty and symbolism. 

“We may well desire for this building,” the Na- 
tional Capital Presbyterian Commission declared in a 
booklet on the subject, “a beauty and dignity such as 
belong to the most famous and exquisite churches of 
ancient and modern times. By its harmony, its sim- 
plicity, its serene and noble lines, it should give visible 
testimony to the faith that reared its walls and lifted 
its spires. While loyalty to our denominational 
obligations has characterized our church, yet we have 
always proudly proclaimed and illustrated a catholic 
spirit. Of that spirit this building will be a worthy 
expression.”’ 

As a name, St. Andrew’s Cathedral has been sug- 
gested in honor of the first Presbyterian church to be 
built in Washington, which has since passed out of 
existence. It was pointed out that although the name 
“cathedral” might raise objections from some Presby- 
terians, the parent Presbyterian body in Scotland 
has long maintained cathedrals. No definite decision 
on a name has yet been reached, however. 

* * 


OUR ATTITUDE TOWARD THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER 


NDER “Reactions of Our Readers” we publish 
in this issue a letter from our minister at Hart- 
ford, Conn., referring to our attitude toward 

the Christian Register. Other things in the letter make 
it well worth reading, and with much that Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin says we find ourselves in substantial agree- 
ment. Inasmuch as a number of other people, Uni- 
tarians and Universalists, have written us pro and 
con about the same subject, we wish to make our 
position clear. 

For the editor of the Christian Register personally 
we have a sincere admiration and a warm friendship. 
This does not prevent our calling him to account, as. 
we have done frequently, where it seems to us he goes. 
wrong. In the best of temper, he does the same thing 
with us. We do not want to eliminate the jocular 
from our editorial utterances, but we do want to keep 
ourselves from anything remotely savoring of an 
amusement which implies superiority or contempt. 

We can not take seriously the assertion of Dr. 
Dieffenbach, writing under his own name in the Inde- 
pendent, that the fundamentalists have won and that: 
we now have a state religion. Alongside the un- 
doubted fact that a determined drive will be made to: 
put an anti-evolution law on the statute books of 
forty states, we take note of the other fact that here 
and there this house or that state legislature has voted 
down these bills, or the further fact that in the great 
national gatherings of Baptists and Presbyterians last 
year the fundamentalists did not win, in spite of Dr. 
Dieffenbach’s assertion to the contrary. This does 
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not mean that the liberals, modernists or orthodox non- 
fundamentalists can sit down and fold their hands. 
The Christian Register has done a fine service in mak- 
ing us see the danger and calling us to battle. It 
would have done an even finer service, in our opinion, 
if it had been less sweeping in its assertions. The 
fundamental difference between the Register and the 
Leader is that the Register says that in theology two 
plus two equals four and that is all there is to it. The 
Leader says two plus two equals four, and two plus 
two is less than five, and two plus two is more than 
three, and much more beside. In other words, we 
take as encouraging signs of the times not only the 
statements of clear-cut and uncompromising Uni- 
tarians and Universalists and the equally clear-cut 
statements of many Congregationalists and Baptists, 
but also less clear-cut statements of a host of other 
religious leaders beneath whose forms and terms and 
statements there runs a noble religious life entirely 
foreign to the fundamentalist spirit. 

We want to be as insistent as our friend of the 
Register in proclaiming the necessity of stating things 
accurately and clearly, but we want to make him and 
all other liberals see that ‘walking together,” ‘“‘work- 
ing together,” ‘‘worshiping together,’”’ does not depend 
on getting a mass of statements right that nobody 
ever yet has got perfectly right, but does depend on 
agreement in the deep faiths of the heart. That to us 
is the essence of liberalism. 

* * 


SENSIBLE CONSERVATIVES AMONG 
> PRESBYTERIANS 


OME of our friends think that we are too san- 
guine by nature, and that we ought to “cry 
aloud and spare not,’ and warn our fellow 

countrymen that religious liberty already is a lost 
cause. We note with regret, of course, the attempts 
to pass anti-evolution bills, but we note at the same 
time the kind of opposition raised up and the Pyrrhic 
nature of the victories won by the foes of free inquiry. 
We might be discouraged if all that was being done 
to defend liberty and enlarge the boundaries of truth 
was simply the work done by the Universalist Church. 
And we do not minimize that either. But we see 
forces at work mightier than any we control. 

Take for example the Presbyterian Church. At 
the last General Assembly it appointed a commission 
for the purpose of ‘‘assuring the purity, peace, unity 
and progress of the church.”’ It did this to check the 
efforts of a small but noisy group in the church to line 
up into two camps Presbyterians who ought to be 
working together at common tasks. 

This small group recently began a campaign to 
have churches keep away from the next General As- 
sembly all who do not see eye to eye with the so-called 
fundamentalists. But in the Presbyterian Church 
itself are the forces eligible to deal with this situation 
and entirely competent to handle it. For example 
there are fearless journals like the Presbytertan Ad- 
vance, of which James FE. Clarke is the editor, pub- 
lished in Nashville, Tenn. In its issue of Jan. 27, it 
tells the story of what this noisy minority which 
calls itself ““The Laymen’s League” is doing. It prints 
sample cartoons which are being circulated, one of 


which represents a horrible octopus called modernism 
with tentacles reaching out to grasp seminary, church, 
Sunday school, college, religious press, Y.M.C.A. 
and Y. W.C. A. 

The Presbyterian Advance wisely holds that the 
one way to deal with movements of this kind is to 
print all the facts. This it does and then comments 
editorially as follows: 


It is rather difficult to take very seriously any propa- 
ganda of this kind, but the claim js made that it worked 
successfully once before. If that is true, it can only be 
because Presbyterians never suspected that such meth- 
ods would be used in the affairs of a Christian Church. 
It is something of a disgrace to have to admit that they 
have been used and are being used. It is still more un- 
pleasant to feel obliged to confess to the fact in a public 
manner. But some of our contemporaries already know 
of these facts, though out of Christian considerateness 
they keep their own counsel, so it is more manly to 
admit the truth and then ask that when those contempo- 
raries say anything about these facts they will add 
something else—that they will have the assurance that 
the rank and file of Presbyterians disavow all sympathy 
with the method of clandestine appeal to prejudice and 
passion for partisan ends, and that they are sure that 
they have sufficient intelligence to select commissioners 
and a moderator without making it necessary for any- 
body to raise and expend large sums of money in order . 
to tell them what should be done. 


Because of this kind of fearless effective work 
done by the conservatives themselves, we hold to our 
conviction that things are not going to the bow-wows 
as fast as some of our contemporaries seem to think. 

* * 


WE CHALLENGE OUR FELLOW EDITORS 


LL editors are familiar with correspondents who 
write in substance this: ‘Stop my subscription 
to your unprincipled sheet. You have prosti- 

tuted your high office. Your last editorial criticizing 
(or praising) the noble (or outrageous) attitude of the 
administration is the last straw. I don’t want the 
paper in the house.”” We don’t get many such letters, 
but they come often enough to make us familiar with 
the style. 

We challenge our fellow editors, however, to 
match this: During the past week we had a letter as 
follows: “Dear Editor: I liked your last Cruising 
article immensely. And I disagreed violently with 
your editorial, ‘A Black Blot on the Administration.’ 
But I know you are honest. In general, we agree. 
So I forgive you. Don’t print this. It is just for you. 
Send me an additional subscription for threeYmonths 
to the following address in Florida. Enclosed find a 
dollar. Keep the change.” 

To violently disagree, but to stand by more 
loyally than ever, indicates a fine type of citizen and 
a priceless type of subscriber. The great body of our 
subscribers must be of this character, for disagree- 
ment among independent, thinking people sometimes 
is inevitable. 

We have sensed the fine patience, tolerance and 
consideration of these thousands on our list. But 
it is a totally new experience to find a man who vio- 
lently disagrees, and with the statement of his dis- 
agreement sends a second subscription. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 
VI. Winter Sunshine at the Wayside Inn 


Johannes 


M1 to the old Wayside Inn for a three days’ 
m AI visit. For some of the party the three days 
[Ser2)} had to be cut down to one and one-half or 
two days. For others it was stretched from Sunday 
night to Thursday morning. All of us were the guests 
of Mr. Henry Ford, who in addition to his duties as 
inventor, manufacturer and financier, about three 
years ago took on the responsibilities of landlord of 
this ancient hostelry. 

The landlords of the Wayside Inn have played a 
conspicuous part in its history. One family, “the 
Howes of Sudbury,” held the inn for four generations, 
or a total of 174 years. Much of that time it was 
known as “The Red Horse Tavern.’”’ Another land- 
lord, Edward R. Lemon, a Malden antiquarian, held 
it for twenty-three years. Mr. Lemon was an ardent 
collector and filled the old place with furniture of the 
Colonial period. He died in 1920. 

About four years after Mr. Lemon died Mr. Ford, 
with wealth at his command, stepped in and relieved 
Mrs. Lemon of a heavy burden. He saved the inn 
from going into the hands of real estate speculators 
and possibly being spoiled by a new hotel project. 
Soon it became clear that the American people had 
been greatly fooled in Mr. Ford by a passing remark 
to the effect that “history is bunk,” a remark not 
unlike some things which the great English historian 
Macaulay said about history. For Mr. Ford has an 
intense appreciation of history. With characteristic 
promptness and thoroughness he went to work to save 
the Wayside Inn. Old rotten boards and timbers 
were pulled out with great care and replaced. Old 
foundations were rebuilt. As fast as his agents could 
secure them, be bought back some of the furniture 
belonging to the inn which had been scattered to the 
four winds, and other old pieces which would fit. 
Little by little he added to his holdings of land, until 
now he has 2,500 acres stretching two and a half miles 
along the Boston-Worcester road. 

He cleaned out the brook, made a dam, and put 
up a stone mill in plain view of the thousands who 
pass and repass on the post road. The wheel outside 
the building, which turns night and day, weighs 7,000 
pounds, and is so perfectly balanced that a man can 
move it with his hand. Other buildings on the farms 
acquired have been put in order and set to work caring 
for one or another of the members of the staff. The 
latest acquisition is the old schoolhouse of Sterling, 
Mass., famous as the scene of the incident immortal- 
ized by John Roulston, a young theological student, 
in the poem, ‘“Mary Had a Little Lamb.” The build- 
ing was half destroyed when Mr. Ford found it. It 
had been used as a stable and as a garage. Now, re- 
stored and repainted, it stands at a crossroads on the 
property in a pine woods with one of the best teachers 
available in charge, and is used again as a public school. 
So far has the work of restoration gone that Mr. Ford 
has had reprinted an edition of McGuffey’s Fourth 
Reader, a schoolbook of fifty or sixty years ago, spend- 


re in January, 1927, eighteen of us went 
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ing enough money on this one feature to build two or 
three such schoolhouses. And in the old bookcase 
in the corner of the room there is one of the best collec- 
tions of schoolbooks of the early part of the nineteenth 
century to be found anywhere. Some history may be 
bunk, but the man who is alleged to have said it is 
creating what may become, as President Sykes of St. 
Lawrence said, “eventually one of the finest historical 
museums in the country.” 

For many years there have been frequent visitors 
to the inn, but now the number has greatly increased. 
In 1925 there were 45,000, and in 1926 94,000. There 
are visitors also who sign no register and inspect no 
old ballroom or kitchen. They are the wild creatures, 
all of which Mr. Ford loves and to which he is giving 
protection. A bear came poking around while the 
workmen were putting up the schoolhouse. Deer are 
seen frequently. There are bird shelters and feeding 
trays fastened up all through the 2,500 acres. There 
are boxes of Indian corn on the cob for the squirrels 
and pheasants. The school teacher is versed in the 
lore of birds and trees and flowers, and modern nature 
study will take its place with ““McGuffey’s New Fourth 
Eclectic Reader” as a part of the curriculum. And it 
is likely that the mills on the Ford place will be used as 
schoolhouses and demonstration plants. 

Our landlord departed for his second best home 
in Michigan the day before our arrival; but he left 
fires lighted in all the fireplaces, in the parlor where 
Longfellow, Ole Bull and the other close friends used to 
gather, in the taproom with its quaint old bar now 
turned into an office desk, in the kitchen, with its 
wealth of old relics, where the fireplace is the largest 
of all. He left also a well-stocked larder—good beef, 
lamb and chickens, bins of potatoes and barrels of 
delicious MacIntosh apples raised on the place, sides 
of bacon and baskets of eggs, and a line of communica- 
tion open to markets where all the other fruits and 
vegetables could be secured. He left a manager who 
can shore up a building, fix a car, greet a senator, or 
make a speech. He left a cook and assistant cooks 
who can turn out all the essentials, from soup to pie, 
plum pudding and ice cream. And he left ladies in 
the house as hostesses who with equal skill put logs 
on the fire, prepared acommunion table, and graced an 
anniversary banquet. We were sorry not to have 
with us this successor of David, Ezekiel, Adam and 
Lyman Howe, but we had his spirit moving here and 
there in things animate and inanimate, and that spirit 
was not out of place among the great memories and 
traditions of the Wayside Inn. There is no bunk 
about the history that this quiet, studious man of 
simple tastes and boundless energy is making in the 
old town of Sudbury, Massachusetts. 

Nearly always we have a snowstorm when we are 
at the inn, and the men enjoy it. In the low-ceilinged 
rooms, gathered around the blazing logs, the feeling 
of snugness and comfort is accentuated by the howling 
wind, the swirling snowflakes, and the drifts forming 
even up to the window sills. This year, for a change, 
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we had glorious winter sunshine from start to finish. 
Those of us who drove out late in the day Monday 
traveled straight toward a brilliant sunset. For the 
long tramp Tuesday morning we had a wintry scene 
simply bathed in golden light. Wednesday, which 
turned bitter cold, made no difference with the sun. 
He sent his beams straight down into the areas of 
high pressure from upper British Columbia and made 
them almost visible with his shining. On days of such 
winter sunshine there is always a corner between 
buildings or on the windward side of a thick wood 
where one can stop to rest in comfort and content. 
Out of the kitchen windows of the inn at our last 
meeting, Wednesday morning, we looked into bushes 
thus protected and almost swarming with beautiful 
little chickadees. 

Those of us who walked out after dinner at night 
found winter starlight almost equally brilliant and just 
as beautiful. The North Star, so clear that night, 
seemed to tell us that there are some things fixed and 
sure. The old oaks, facing bravely the cold of still 
another winter, seemed to link us to unnumbered 
generations who have steered to port by a light that 
has never failed. 

For twenty-four years a group of Universalist 
ministers has been going to the inn. : This gathering 
was the twenty-fifth. Therefore on Monday night 
we held an anniversary banquet. To this were invited 
Mr. Boyer, the landlord in Mr. Ford’s place, Miss 
Littlefield, Miss Welch and Mrs. Pelton, the hostesses, 
and Miss Martha Hopkins, the teacher of the school. 
Other guests were Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing, the 
violinist, Miss Dorothea Clemons Evans, her accom- 
panist, and Mr. Samuel T. Cushing, officially ap- 
pointed later as “Grand Conductor of the Orchestra 
in Perpetuity.”” There were twenty-five in all to eat 
the twenty-fifth anniversary dinner. In a remark- 
able way, the traditions for which the old Wayside 
Inn is most famous and the traditions of the group 
there present were bound up together. These minis- 
ters are the successors of the poet, the theologian, the 
student, the musician, the Sicilian, the Spanish Jew, 
immortalized by Longfellow in the Tales. The same 
love of the place, the same understanding of its his- 
tory, the same unselfish desire to conserve the old 
traditions, the same appreciation of nature, of litera- 
ture, of people, and of the Great Power back of all, 
are revealed by those who have foregathered there 
in these opening years of the twentieth century as by 
those who met there so often away back in the nine- 
teenth. 

The toastmaster for the twenty-fifth anniversary 
celebration, a brilliant minister now in a great national 
center, made all this clear. One after the other he 
called up the people who represented the famous 
characters long since gone from the stage. And before 
each one rose, he read with real charm the exact lines 
of the poem which applied. 

Introducing Mr. Boyer to speak for Mr. Ford, 
he said: “It would have been a great pleasure to have 
here the owner and landlord to whose kindness and 
sympathy we owe this retreat. We ought to say pub- 
licly that we can never make Mr. Ford and his asso- 
ciates know what this kindness has meant. Twenty- 
four years ago, when we came here, Mr. Lemon, the 


host, entered into the spirit of our gathering with full 
understanding. For four years after his death, Mrs. 
Lemon and his sister surrounded us with the same 
kindness. When we heard that the inn had been sold 
to Mr. Ford I think I can say that all of us were filled 
with feelings of unselfish gratification, but also of 
profound sadness. We could not regard it as con- 
ceivable that the new owner, no matter how high- 
minded, could enter with any sympathy into the 
thought of our retreat and allow it to go on. Three 
years ago we came here with heavy hearts. Through 
Mrs. Lemon’s good offices we felt we had been allowed 
to assemble for one last time. We knew we never 
could transplant it to some other place. When we 
found that our coming was appreciated, a d our tra- 
ditions respected and valued as a part of the place, 
instead of coming to a funeral we felt that we had had 
a rebirth.” 

Replying, Mr. Boyer said Mr. and Mrs. Ford re- 
gretted their inability to stay for this dinner, and had 
begged him to express the hope that the ‘‘fraters’’ (as 
they are called) would gather there not only for twenty- 
five years to come but twice twenty-five and more. 
Referring to the thousands of visitors, he said that he 
had taken a census on a typical day last summer and 
had found that twenty-seven states and five nations 
were represented. The men who had built the inn, 
he said, started in.to serve the community. As citi- 
zens the landlords had served in the Indian wars and 
the Revolution. He knew that the landlord of to-day 
wanted that spirit of service perpetuated. 

Of the poet the toastmaster read: 

* “All these were his: but with them came 
No envy of another’s fame; 
He did not find his sleep less sweet 
For music in some neighboring street, 
Nor rustling hear in every breeze 
The laurels of Miltiades.’” 

Then up rose a great shaggy figure with gray 
tousled hair—unlike T. W. Parsons in looks or verse, 
but his exact counterpart in love of his fellow men and 
in his freedom from things small and m2an. The 
most picturesque of the group, a great preacher, long 
years pastor in the metropolis, professor in a theologi- 
cal school, he loves fun and frolic like an overgrown 
schoolboy, and he convulsed the group with his poem, 
“Lady Wentworth.” Unhappily, it is not released 
for publication. 

“In the days of the emancipation of women,” said 
the toastmaster, introducing Stella Marek Cushing, “‘it 
is right to have Ole Bull reincarnated in this pleasing 
form.” Three times Mrs. Cushing played with ex- 
quisite skill and feeling—her first group made of selec- 
tions Ole Bull might have played there, including 
the one in manuscript which he wrote himself and 
which hangs on the parlor wall. Her second group 
was of Bohemian music, illustrating again that where 
the heart is there the treasure is also, and her third 
“The Last Rose of Summer” and “Nearer My God 
to Thee.” Simply and eloquently Mrs. Cushing 
spoke of Ole Bull, the nobility of his manhood and 
the power of his music. She related the incident of 
his playing “‘Saeterjentens Sondag” to the King of 
Norway and how the King told him he ought to go to 
Egypt and play it from the top of the Sphinx, and 
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how Ole Bull at the age of sixty-six, tall, lithe, fit, 
made that journey, scaled those steep sides and then, 
facing the north, played for the King. 

In the original group the theologian was Prof. 
Daniel Treadwell of Harvard. The toastmaster read 
this description of him: 


“Skilful alike with tongue and pen, 
He preached to all men everywhere 
The Gospel of the Golden Rule, 

The New Commandment given to men, 
Thinking the deed, and not the creed, 
Would help us in our utmost need. 
With reverent feet the earth he trod, 
Nor banished nature from his plan, 
But studied still with deep research 
To build the Universal Church, 
Lofty as the love of God, 

And ample as the wants of man.” 


“Here,” said he, ‘is a description of one who is 
representative of the true apostolic succession in 
every communion.” The frater who rose to speak for 
the theologian belonged to the original group. In a 
beautiful Maine city for over twenty years, he stood 
for this kind of catholicity, and in consequence the 
whole city claimed him as their own. 

Of the twenty-one Tales, said he, ten are dis- 
tinctly religious, and in all the others are passages 
which are religious. He illustrated this thesis by 
effective quotations, closing with the last words in 
“The Saga of King Olaf: 


“The dawn is not distant 
Nor is the night starless; 
Love is eternal. 

God is still God, and 
His faith shall not fail us, 
Christ is eternal.’ 


Belonging to the company was the president of a 
university doing great things for education in a great 
state. Here he was simply a chum and a comrade. 
He took the part of the student, taken by Henry Ware 
Wales in the original group. “Our first landlord” 
(Mr. Lemon), said he, “‘was a genius in making people 
feel at home. Our present landlord is a genius in 
making all our people from coast to coast and from 
the Gulf to the Lakes acquainted with each other. 
And how rich and independent does knowledge of 
every kind make a man.” In the busy man of affairs, 
we saw one who was at heart a student. 

The toastmaster had trouble explaining why the 
cultured, traveled dean of a theological school should 
be cast for the part of the Sicilian, but the Dean was 
equal to the emergency. He started with the lines 
where Longfellow represents the Sicilian sitting by 
the fire musing on places far and near. Then he sent 
his mind back over the years to the time when Henry 
Ford was working night after night in his little shop 
perfecting his engine, and gave a graphic account of 
what he knew about Mr. Ford over twenty years of 
personal contact—another of the delightful things 
too intimate for publication. 

There was more fun over the toastmaster an- 
nouncing a leading Connecticut preacher as the 
Spanish Jew. This preacher, recently back from a 


tour to Egypt, Palestine, and other sections of the . 


Near East, spoke of interesting contacts with Jews 
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and Moslems—how human they all are, and how 
drawn to them one is through acquaintance. 

“During the twenty-four years,” said the scribe 
who spoke last, ‘fifty-three men have belonged to the 
retreat. Eleven have died: Andrews, Holden, Kim- 
mell, O. H. Perkins, E. D. Saunders, Bisbee; Dole, 
Hayden, Adams, G. G. Hamilton and Powers. The 
great majority of the fifty-three belonged in the first 
ten years. In recent years membership has been more 
stable, men have not moved too far away. The last 
new member taken in was in 1924.” 

With “Auld Lang Syne,” led by the pianist and 
violinist, the twenty-fifth anniversary celebration 
closed. But like that other company of the long ago, 


“e 


args reluctant to retire, 
The friends sat talking by the fire 
And watched the smouldering embers burn 
To ashes, and flash up again 
Into a momentary glow, 
Lingering like them when forced to go 
And going when they would remain.” 


There was an unexpected happening on Tuesday 
so dramatic, so funny, so full of “copy,” that no editor 
of a Sunday supplement would have missed it if he 
could have been advised. The entire party walked 
up the road to the schoolhouse. On the front they 
saw a restoration of the old sign. It read: “The Red 
Stone School, 1798, School District No. 2, Sterling, 
Mass.” The pupils were not there, as school was 
opening on the morrow, but the teacher was busy 
getting ready. Suddenly falling into the spirit of it, 
the men threw off the years and filed in to school, as 
if boys once more. One or two were too big to get 
into the seats and stood up against the wall. 

The others took their places, the teacher entered 
into the spirit of it, and there was a session unlike 
any other that ever has been or ever will be. When 
you get a “down Hast” school marm, keen as a razor, 
raised in Aroostook, trained in city and country, she 
can match wits with the best. To see her take our 
leading intellectual light and walk him out into the 
entry as a bad boy will never fade from the memory of 
his huge playmates. But he was game, and came back 
looking as if he had stepped out of one of Nast’s 
political cartoons. 

There were songs and recitations, lessons in geog- 
raphy, reading and spelling, and the salute to the flag. 

“Remember,” said the teacher with satire the 
New York Sun never equaled, “our country is the 
biggest and wisest and can whip any other country in 
the world. Remember we are here to study ways to 
earn money. We must make our country the richest 
on earth so it can lend money to the others.” 

All trooped out for recess. There probably have 
been funnier sights, but it did not seem so then. The 
dean and the professor jostled one another, and then 
pulled off overcoats, coats and vests in the cold Jan- 
uary air and squared off for a mock fight. When 
teacher rang the old bell all trooped sedately back. 
Nobody needed to recite ‘Backward, turn backward, 
O Time in your flight, make me a child again just for 
to-night.” It actually happened. Wagging gray 
beards and heads the color of the snow and stomachs 
which shook like the belly of Santa Claus capered 
about the liveliest of all. And it all happened around ~ 
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the building where the immortal lamb walked in 
behind its little mistress and lay undiscovered under 
her seat until she was called out to recite. There was 
a picture of that Mary Tyler, or Mary Sawyer, as an 
old woman, hanging on the wall of the schoolroom. 

After dinner that same night was held the spelling 
match—a bore to beginners but as unalterable for the 
old timers as the law of the Medes. It is not spelling 
down, but spelling wp into chair number one. And 
as the spelling is done letter by letter around the 
circle, and nobody knows the word started and no- 
body dares end a word because it means going to the 
foot, there is chance for lively maneuvering. Dislodge 
him though the others did once, the toastmaster of 
Monday clung to the head chair and became the 
victor of Tuesday. The prior for the year, who had 


Signs of 


fe=aN Roxbury, Massachusetts, three Protestant 
5) Z| congregations once far apart in belief and 
C sympathy now worship happily beneath one 

S|} church roof, and that roof a Universalist one. 
The congregations are the Swedish Congregational, 
the Winthrop Street Methodist Episcopal, and the old 
First Universalist. The structure utilized is the build- 
ing on Buena Vista Street occupied by the First Uni- 
versalist Church 

The Swedish Congregationalists use one of the 
chapels of the church while they are looking for a 
church home. The Methodists and Universalists 
worship together under arrangements which have in 
them the elements of permanence. Both congrega- 
tions meet at the same time in the main room of the 
church; both the Methodist minister, the Rev. George 
M. Bailey, and the Universalist minister, the Rev. 
Stanley G. Spear, are in the pulpit. They take turns 
preaching and also take turns conducting the service. 
One monthly communion is after the form the Uni- 
versalists always have used and the next one after the 
Methodist form. There has been no merger or formal 
federation. The two congregations, well acquainted 
and friendly for many years, simply agreed to work 
and worship together and started doing it. 

In 1868 this Methodist church lost its building by 
fire and the Universalists extended the use of their 
church, which was accepted. No union meetings 
were held at that time, although it is said that some 
union prayer meetings were held, and that one loyal 
old Methodist lady took Dr. A. J. Patterson to be a 
Methodist, to the huge delight of that wise and witty 
person. 

In recent years a local federation of Baptist, 
Methodist, Unitarian and Universalist churches in 
this part of Roxbury for neighborhood work has 
drawn these churches even closer together. When, 
not long ago, the city of Boston took the building 
belonging to the Winthrop Street Methodists for a 
schoolhouse, the two pastors, Mr. Spear and Mr. 
Bailey, friends of long standing, got together and said, 
“Why not try something new and worth while?” The 
present union is the result. 

On Sunday, Jan. 16, the first services together 
were held, Mr. Spear preaching. On Jan. 23 Mr. 


to make a quick trip to a neighboring city this night 


. for an annual parish meeting, is usually the star per- 


former at this event, and by fast driving he got back 
in time for one warm argument with the dictionary. 

But we must not leave the impression that all 
was in lighter vein. The twilight hours, four to six, 
dedicated through the years to serious consideration 
of religious themes and to individual testimony, were 
sacredly kept. A morning session was held also on 
Wednesday morning. One subject was “The Fraters 
Who Have Gone On,” another was “Enriching Our 
Sense of God,” and a third, led by the General Super- 
intendent of the Church, was ‘‘How to Get World 
Peace.”” Perhaps the communion service which fol- 
lowed the discussion and with which he officially closed 
the retreat was the best answer of all to this question. 


the Times 


Bailey preached, and on Jan. 30 Mr. Spear again 
preached, while Mr. Bailey conducted the service. 
The service used is the same service the Universalists 
have used for years, including the Profession of Belief. 
At this service about 200 were present. The Sunday 
school has jumped up from forty-seven to 150. In his 
prayer Mr. Bailey thanked God for the light which 
has fallen upon them more and more since they began 
to walk together—“‘the light of Heaven.” 

Mr. Spear preached from Romans 12: ‘I beseech 


you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God that ye 


present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
unto God which is your spiritual service.” 

At a reception held soon after the arrangement 
was made the District Superintendent of the Metho- 
dist Church expressed hearty approval of the arrange- 
ment and brought cordial messages of congratulation 
from Bishop Anderson, the resident Methodist bishop 
of the Boston area. Dr. Leroy W. Coons, Universalist 
State Superintendent, who was unable to be present 
at this reception, has given his hearty endorsement 
of the arrangement. 

The combined congregations stick to the prayer 
meeting. “On a recent Friday night,” said Mr. 
Bailey, giving the notices, ‘‘we had seventeen present. 
Next Friday night we want twenty-seven. And let 
me add that there is no law preventing the attendance 
of any of the men.” 

While no definite statement can. be made, it is 
said that another congregation near by is considering 
throwing its lot in with this new united church move- 
ment. Said one of the laymen most deeply interested: 
“Tt is a sign of the times. The age we are living in has 
little use for sectarianism. If more preachers would 
act like ours fewer laymen would quit the church.” 

The church has issued the following list of se vices 
taking place in the building on Sunday mornings, 
showing how fully this splendid structure is utilized: 

Swedish service in the chapel. 

Universalist-Methodist service in the auditorium. 

Universalist-Methodist kindergarten in the parlor. 

Methodist Junior League in the serving room off 
the dining room. 

Swedish kindergarten in the dining room. 

Church school, 12.15, Universalist and Methodist. 
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Why I Am a Universalist’ 


III 
William Wallace Rose 


Being ready always to give answer to every man 
that asketh a reason concerning the hope that is in 
you. 1 Peter3:15. 


= HE problem of why we are what we are is 
always interesting, and never more so than in 
the realm of our religious complexions. It is 

4) no explanation of the different and differing 
churches to say, ‘‘Well, after all, aren’t we all working 
to the same great end?”’ Then why not work to that 
identical end from an identical beginning? That 
would be sensible. But in religious matters people 
do not always behave like sensible beings. There’s a 
reason. And before I tell you the reasons for the hope 
that is in me, let me state the main reason why most 
of us are what we are religiously. It is because we are 
born that way. This is as true of Universalists as it is 
of Catholics. 

Itis true of me. I was born a Universalist. But I 
also achieved Universalism, in fact, had it thrust 
upon me. Let me tell that story. 

Through born in a Universalist family and chris- 
tened by Dr. Bisbee in the Church of the Restoration, 
Philadelphia, I early attended Sunday school in a 
Lutheran church near my home. I sang in the boy 
choir and, at the age of sixteen, was confirmed a mem- 
ber of that church. Later I sang in a Catholic choir 
until my parents found it out, and then in an Episco- 
palian choir. My first religious contacts were with 
liturgical churches, and here my religious education 
began. The pomp and ceremony repelled me. The 
claims of each church that it held a vested interest in 
God and was sole custodian of the keys of heaven, 
sounded spurious. How could all three be right? 
Might not all three be wrong? 

Then, in the course of adolescent events, my 
voice “changed” and my sudden devotion to certain 
young ladies took me in turn to other churches— 
Methodist, Presbyterian and Baptist by turn. My 
religious education was advancing by leaps and bounds. 
Here was contact with emotional religion. Here God 
was no cold, vested interest. He was known inti- 
mately to the ministers and laymen. Through them 
He voiced His fiat on the topics of the day. He im- 
paled every simple pleasure on the spear-point of some 
isolated text. A specialty was made of morose imagin- 
ings. 


To make a long story short, I came back to the 
faith in which I was born, but by way of experience 
and observation that made its principles priceless. 
Thus was I born into, and thus did I achieve, Uni- 
versalism. I expect to be a Universalist to the end 
of my life, and more of one thereafter. Here are the 
reasons for this hope that is in me. 

I. I am a Universalist because I am a liberal. A 
liberal may be defined as one who by nature and incli- 
nation uses the same set of brains for the solving of 
social, ethical, m_. | and political problems, that he 


*Preached in the First Universalist Church of Rochester, 
N. Y., Dee. 5, 1926; broadcast by radio. 


uses for the solution of a mechanical problem. If your 
automobile is stalled, you don’t want the mechanic to 
sit down and tell you the story of the internal com- 
bustion engine. No, you want him to lift the hood 
and go to work on the machinery with whatever tools 
and knowledge he possesses. The liberal takes this 
same utilitarian view of the stalled, or badly firing, 
engine of our social life. To find the remedy and to 
apply it regardless of the pet ideas that may thus be 
exploded, is his duty. The liberal is therefore of the 
scientific fraternity, for this business of finding what 
works and what doesn’t is the scientific spirit. It is 
also the spirit of religion at its best. Isaiah said, 
“Come now and let us reason together, saith the Lord.” 
Peter said, ‘““Be ready to give a reason for the hope 
that is in you.” Paul faced many inquisitors and 
defended his new religion on logical grounds. And 
Jesus commanded, “Know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free.” : 

I marvel that men and women who are liberals in 
all other fields of thought can be orthodox in religion. 
That they do not put their intelligence at the service 
of religion—the spark without which the machinery 
of life is dead—is a mystery. But its evil results are 
not hidden. The cruel and illogical doctrines of the 
Dark Ages that are permitted to be voiced in this 
logical and tender age, are proof that people do not 
think in religion as they do in other matters. 

Being a liberal, I am a Universalist. For the 
Universalist Church is a liberal church, an independent 
church. It is not the only liberal denomination to-day. 
But it was the first, the pioneer, of the new religious 
order where intelligence and faith could pledge their 
vows at the altar of a better world, and invoke God’s 
blessing on the union. And blessing has come to the 
world from the liberal religious message. The recent 
fundamentalist-modernist controversy was all about 
Universalism, its truth or falsity. Truth was vindi- 
cated with the great mass of people in our day, as it 
was with the thinking few in days gone by. And the 
tendency is our way. Mob thinking is going by the 
board. People are growing suspicious of the special 
pleader in the pulpit who gives them reasons for going 
on believing what they want to believe. More and 
more they are adopting the scientific method of using 
reason in religion, of recognizing facts as they appear, 
and of devotion to those facts no matter where they 
lead. And they lead to the vision of our church, 
and the dream of every true liberal—of the Church 
Universal! 

For there is a high plateau of religion toward 
which all sincere men and women set their faces and 
order their steps. On that lofty place we find Jesus 
and Isaiah and Buddha and Confucius and Mo- 
hammed. There we find the martyrs of every faith. 
There we see the soldiers of the Common Good who 
may never have darkened the door of any temple, 
but who served their fellow man nevertheless. Above 
that high place where all religions meet at last, are the 
musings of the poets and prophets and thinkers of the 
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ages, expressing in various ways the sentiment of 
Tom Paine, ‘“The world is my country, man is my 
brother, and to do good is my religion.”” And from 
that pinnacle of true religion comes the simple message 
of all great teachers: that religion is the golden thread 
which runs through life, holding together men of 
various creeds and colors and beliefs; that religion is a 
way of living, not a system of theology; that God is 
no respecter of persons, but that the Jew in his syna- 
gogue, the Christian in his church, the Mohammedan 
with his face in the dust five times a day, the Buddhist 
barefoot in his temple, and the Hindu with his strange 
rites, can and may be serving the Universal Will and 
finding the universal blessing. 

I don’t expect this dream to be consummated 
over night. Nor do I look for large accessions to the 
Universalist Church as men come to this view of reli- 
gion. The liberal is always the advance scout of the 
main army. Ours is a small denomination, but there 
are those who love it. Write me down as one. Uni- 
versalism satisfies my mind and fits my mental make- 
up. I can go along with it, and it with me, toward 
the one far-off divine event. 

II. Iam a Universalist because I am an optimist. 
If it is absurd for a man to be a liberal in every field of 
thought and activity save that of religion, it is equally 
absurd for him to be an optimist six days of the week, 
and on the seventh take a bath of pessimism in church. 

Some time ago when the prophecies of world’s end 
were filling the papers, I attended a Rochester church 
in which an evangelist was to release the latest au- 
thentic news from Heaven on that impending smash. 
He charted the long, downward course the human race 
had deliberately taken since the Fall, and assured us 
that not one would be spared on that final day but 
those of the saved who were members of that par- 
ticular sect! I looked around on this remnant of the 
righteous—the sole survivors-to-be of the long struggle 
of the ages—and thought: ‘““Why save any? If this 
is the best that God can do with His children, why not 
rub all out and start with a clean slate?”’ Now, while 
this evangelist and his kind present advanced cases of 
spiritual doldrums, are there not at least twenty de- 
nominations in the United States to-day celebrating 
God’s failure, Christ’s failure, man’s failure? I don’t 
want a religion that sends a man into the world licked 
before he starts. I want the success brand. I have it. 
Optimism is not gathered out of thin air. It is rooted 
and grounded in a faith that presupposes the goodness 
of God, the friendliness of the universe, and a teach- 
able, improvable element in the human soul. 

These are the roots of the tree of our faith, the 
leaves of which are for the healing of the world’s 
melancholy. Universalism is the gospel of God’s suc- 
cess. Not for us is earth a desert drear, and heaven our 
home. We believe that man is at home in his world 
now, has ever been at home in it, and will become more 
the master of his house as time goes on. It was more 
than one hundred years ago that our fathers first 
wrote, on the banner of the creeds, the love of God 
that never fails. That work is not done. Now, as 
then, men conceived God to be a monster who cursed 
the first pair that sought for knowledge; who con- 
fused the tongues of men who aspired to build a tower 
to reach Him; who drowned a wicked world that had 
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gotten out of hand, and who created some of His 
children for hell and some for heaven to suit a whim. 
It was a monstrous doctrine our fathers attacked in 
the early 1800’s with the credo, We believe in one God 
whose nature is love, who will restore all mankind 
to holiness and happiness at last. 

Science fortifies this optimistic faith of mine, and 
Universalism has ever welcomed scientific discoveries, 
and especially those which contained spiritual truths. 
Our fathers sensed what we are sure of: that from the 
farthest electric throb of the most distant star to the 
revolution of the electron in the inverted universe of 
the atom, all is thrilling and moving with tireless and 
eternal Life in a realm of law and order. The message 
of science to the modern world is Universalism’s 
message—that all Nature is on the side of the man 
who tries to rise! 

Evolution reinforces this faith, and the Uni- 
versalist Church took biological evolution to its bosom 
long ago and built upon that theory another—of 
spiritual and creative evolution. As a lad in Orthodox 
churches I was taught to shun evolution as the work 
of the devil. I was told I was a worm, unclean, wholly 
inclined to all evil, wholly indisposed to any good 
without the miraculous help of Jesus. I was never 
convinced. I didn’t feel like a worm. The thoughts 
of my youth were long, long thoughts, and their direc- 
tion was not toward depravity. Then I heard the 
other side of the story. I had been a worm, and a 
jelly-fish, a saurian, and a cave-man—at least the 
race had been these things. “But now are we the 
sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall 
be.” I felt like the Alger heroes of whom I was so fond 
in those days, the boys who started low down and rose 
to high estate through courage and integrit7. That 
was better than to start out in life feeling that I, or 
the race, had started high, had fallen, and could never 
rise without the help of God’s grace through Jesus 
and the church. 

The Bible supported my heart’s desire when 
Universalism showed me the evolutionary story in all 
its grandeur as it appears in that book. The Bible 
was right; men had simply misread the signs. In the 
beginning was God and chaos. In the end was Jesus 
and the beloved community. The Golden Age was 
ahead of us. Man was not Pascal’s ‘feeble worm of 
the earth.”” He was Shakespeare’s “‘quintessence of 
the dust.” Nay, more, he was Christ’s son of man 
and son of God. 

Ill. Finally, Iam a Universalist because I believe 
of Jesus that “his religion and system of morals, 
as he left them to us, is the best the world ever saw or 
is like to see.” As he left them to us, insisted Franklin! 

The early Christians started out all right. Paul, 
John, and Peter were on the right track sure enough. 
But the great majority of Christians seem to have 
become sidetracked along about the time of Con- 
stantine. None but a bigot will deny that religion is a 
bigger thing than creeds and churches. None but the 
blind will deny that the religion of Jesus is something 
far different from what is practised in his name. No 
wonder Dr. Fosdick insists on the gulf that exists be- 
tween the “religion of Jesus’ and the “religion about 
Jesus.” No wonder the late Dr. Eliot declared it. 
would be a good thing for religion if the fires of hell 
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were quenched and the glories of heaven burned up. 
No wonder the late Dr. Jowett told Margot Asquith, 
“My child, you must still believe in God in spite of 
what the clergy say!” 

I am a Universalist, then, because this faith 
helps me still to believe in Jesus in spite of what the 
great body of the churches proclaim about him. I 
believe that Jesus knew more about himself than the 
creed makers and church leaders past or present. 
He would be as much bewildered as I am over the 
apostles’ creed, as much amazed by the doctrine of the 
virgin birth, as much amused by the “‘infallibility” 
of the Bible which he amended so freely in his minis- 
try, and as much distressed by the church that calls 
him Lord, but does not the things he commanded. 
Jesus made no attempt to regulate the manners and 
morals of the people by law. He did not seek to 
establish a kingdom by might. All he left the world 
were a handful of simple doctrines, a little collection 
of parables, a few beatitudes praising meekness, 
purity, and the peaceful spirit, promising comfort 
to the mourners and hope to the ambitious for the 
right and good, and a simple but sacramental love 
feast. In short, the religion of Jesus was so natural 
and understandable that he never even gave it a 
name! It was just life, the good life, the way to live 
and the truth by which to live. 


If a man’s spiritual nature is the highest ex- 
pression of his own character, then his religion should 
be the atmosphere in which that character flourishes 
best. That form of faith which makes a man the best 
citizen and friend is the faith for him. It should help 
him to live in the atmosphere of the ideal. It should 
quicken him to compassion. It should fill him with 
cheerful godliness and an unflinching faith in the 
future. 

Universalism broadens my outlook and enlarges 
my horizon. It does not become confused with the 
rigid sectarianism which narrows so many otherwise 
good and useful people. It makes a sacrament of the 
lowly task. It breathes into the soul the spirit of 
charity and tolerance, and for charity the world has 
sore need, and tolerance for everything but ignorance. 
How can I pvetter close this sermon than to echo the 
words of Owen D. Young as he stood before a conven- 
tion of Universalists in New York state? Said Mr. 
Young: “I have come here to pay a debt of gratitude 
to the Universalist Church. All our lives are filled 
with punctuation marks—the commas, the semi- 
colons, and now and again a full stop where we wonder 
how the next sentence is to begin. At every period 
of my life the Universalist Church has stood by me, 
showing me how to write the next sentence and the 
next chapter.” To this I can but add a fervent Amen. 


Men, Morals, and a Mix-up 


An Interview with Wilford O. Cross 
Granville Hicks 


== VIAGINE the situation—if you can. Here is a 
i —&| young man who has always been regarded as 
2 Bf} unconventional, something of a social and 
ee} religious radical. Some of his best friends 
are leaders of revolutionary movements, and his more 
conservative friends fear for the future of his soul. 
This young man writes an article for a little-known 
church paper. A great Chicago newspaper happens 
upon the article, prints extracts from it in such a way 
as to distort its meaning, flaunts it as an intended 
expose of college vice, gets college authorities to dis- 
cuss it, makes it a seven-day wonder. The Literary 
Digest takes a hand, devoting two pages to the article 
and to editorial comment on it. A wider audience be- 
comes interested, and dozens of editors take the in- 
cident as the text of their messages. People begin to 
say that the young man is a sensationalist, and they 
make him the butt of their satire. Old-fashioned 
Puritans spring to his defense. The professional 
maligners of “flaming youth” welcome him to their 
midst. The kind of people he has always shocked 
begin to look upon him as a kindred spirit. His old 
friends write him in tones of grief and surprise. And 
he squirms. 

That is the story of W. O. Cross, a student at 
Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Connecticut. 
Naturally I had a hard time persuading Cross to give 
me an interview, for he has had all the publicity he 
wants, but at last I succeeded in convincing him that 
I was not trying to exploit his supposedly sensational 
views on college immorality, and he invited me to 


visit him. I found him in his room, on the fourth 
floor of Jarvis Hall, and there we talked together for 
two hours, afterwards hurrying out for a bite to eat 
before my train left. 

At first Cross was loath to talk, but in due 
season he opened up and talked freely of himself and 
his views. He told me how, born an Episcopalian, 
he had taken little interest in the church while in 
college, and how he had been persuaded by friends 
“to look the ministry over.” He told about the op- 
portunities and the handicaps of a ministerial career 
as he saw them, and we discussed some of the prob- 
lems of theological students. Last summer, he in- 
formed me, he took part in an industrial experiment, 
conducted by the Church League for Industrial 
Democracy, and he spoke a little of his experiences 
in a New Bedford mill. Finally he told me of the 
writing of the famous article. 

“T was talking with the editor of the Witness,” 
he said, ‘and I happened to speak of the danger of 
the transition from the narrow Puritan morality of 
the small Middle-Western town to the freer life of the 
great universities. He was interested, and asked me 
to write an article. I hadn’t thought much about it, 
but I accepted the assignment. To illustrate how far 
the breaking-down of old standards went, I men- 
tioned some incidents with which I was familiar at 
the University of Illinois. A Chicago newspaper 
happened on the article, and deliberately saw fit to 
treat it as an expose of college vice. They grossly 
misinterpreted the whole point of the article.” Cross 
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has a serious face and friendly eyes, with a humorous 
smile that indicated the mingled amusement and 
disgust he felt at the stir his article had created. 
“T’m sick of the whole business,’’ he added. 

“T’m relieved to know how it all happened,” I 
told him. 

“Well, let’s get on to something really interest- 
ing and important,” he suggested. 

“What do you regard as interesting and im- 
portant?” I countered. 

“The youth movement.” 

“Is there a youth movement in America?” I 
queried. 

“T suppose not, not in the sense that there are 
youth movements in Central Europe, but there is a 
growing social conscience among youth. For instance, 
we have the pacifist movement. I can’t interest 
myself very keenly in that, for I think there is a lot 
of sentimentality about it, but some of the peace 
organizations do represent a genuine youth awaking. 
What interests me more is the birth of a consciousness 
that our modern industrial system is a beastly mess. 
That movement is slight, but it is certainly growing— 
growing in size and in intelligence. Our little group 
last summer was made up of young fellows who actual- 
ly wanted to understand labor problems at first hand. 
More and more students are spending their summer 
vacations in industry. That is bound to strengthen 
youth’s interest in a better industrial order.” 

“Like the other people I’ve interviewed,” I re- 
marked, “you seem to feel that there is only a hope- 
ful minority, that the mass of students are indifferent. 
What is responsible for this lack of a social conscience, 
as you call it?” 

“Tt goes back to the home of course, and to 
primary and secondary school education, but a lot 
of the responsibility rests on the colleges. In a state 
university the professors simply aren’t allowed to talk 
about serious problems. Take economics for ex- 
ample. Students are taught the economics of the 
existing system, and it is never suggested that any- 
thing else is conceivable. In endowed colleges, I 
imagine, the wealthy donors exert the same repress- 
ing influence. Oh, on any campus you're likely to 
find a pink or two, a professed liberal or a Utopian, 
but that’s about all you can hope for. The relative 
prosperity of this country is another drawback. 
People don’t see that industrialism is on the increase, 
and that the policy of high wages can’t keep on, 
since it is dependent on American control of the 
world’s markets and the world’s credit. We're being 
lulled to sleep, the professors as much as any one 
else. How can you expect young people, nurtured 
in such an atmosphere, to have any intellectual in- 
terest?” 

“Where does religion fit into the life of the 
undergraduate?” I asked. 

“T can’t see that campus religion, as represented 
by the Y. M. C. A. and the student pastors, is doing 
much. In my own university the only people in- 
terested in organized religion, except for a few sin- 
cere souls, were those who didn’t fit into the social 
system and found a substitute in religious activities. 
Of course there were plenty of traditionalists—the 
fellow whose parents are loyal to the church, who 


intends to support the church when he gets married 
and settles down, who goes to church once in a while 
during his college career but doesn’t find it convenient 
to bother much with religion when there is so much 
else to do. I personally didn’t take much interest in 
the campus organizations, but on one occasion I acted 
as publicity agent for a church campaign and I found 
that the church was simply another form of campus 
activity, an integral part of collegiateness. Of course 
there must be exceptions.” 

“That’s a dismal picture,” Icommented. “You're 
studying for the ministry; I think it’s fair to ask what 
you think about the church and its future.” 

“T can only speak about the Episcopal Church. 
I think we must put into practise the theory that the 
church has a corporate mind. The Episcopal Church 
has a closed system. Once the faith was plastic; it 
grew up out of the effort of people to find out what 
the faith was anyhow. Then it became frozen. Now 
you can contribute time and money but you can’t 
contribute ideas. The church must open up again 
and become hospitable to new contributions instead 
of regarding them as heresies. Churchmen are al- 
ways talking about the need for scholars; I don’t 
know what the church would do with them if she had 
them.” 

“Do you think,” I asked, “that the students you 
would regard as significant are really interested in 
religion?” 

“No,” he said bluntly, “I don’t. Some exotic 
individuals tend to mysticism. Most Episcopalians 
have an intense institutional loyalty. But I find very 
little deep, intelligent interest in the church.” 

We talked for a bit of one thing and another, 
coming back finally to the question of undergraduate 
morality. “Do you think that undergraduates can 
achieve a rational morality?” I asked. “As you say, 
the Puritan standards inevitably break down. What 
takes their place?” 

“When the break comes,” he answered, ‘‘there’s 
bound to be chaos, but most young people learn to 
adjust themselves in time. Puritanism is absurd, de- 
structive, abnormal. The only morality worth while 
is the working experience of the race, criticized and 
tested by science. In a few generations, after a series 
of compromises, we may achieve the rational morality 
of which you speak. In any case, I am more interested 
in social morality than I am in what is called personal 
morality. In fact, to be paradoxical, I think personal 
morality is important only when it becomes social 
morality.” ; 

“Are you pessimistic about the younger genera- 
tion?” 

“Not a bit!” he shot back. “What reason is there 
for pessimism? Granted that the majority of young 
people take no serious interest in the problems of 
our civilization, what else can you expect when you 
consider their families, their communities, and their 
schools? But the attitude of indifference isn’t fixed, 
isn’t an inherited fault. Some of them will inevit- 
ably be moved to concern themselves with ultimate 
problems—many are alive and alert at the present 
time. The young men and women who count are in 
the minority, but in any age progress depends on a 
minority.” 
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Our Prayers Together 


Blanche Wright Morey 


Sunday 
Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 
Alfred Tennyson. 


Father of all mankind, forgive us. We are self- 
ishly absorbed in our own affairs and forget, some- 
times, the burdens that rest upon the world. In our 
quiet, thoughtful moments we remember and are sad. 
Help us, we pray, that all together we may hasten the 
time when the darkness shal! be dispelled and we may 
“ring in the Christ that is to be.” Amen. 


Monday 

The religion of a child depends on what its mother 
and its father are, and not on what they say. The 
inner and unconscious ideal which guides their life 
is precisely what touches the child; their words, their 
remonstrances, their punishments, their bursts of 
feeling even, are for him mere thunder and comedy; 
what they worship—this is it which his instinct divines 
and reflects. 

Henri Frederic Amiel. 


Divine Parent, he who taught us to call Thee 
Father, taught us also to love and protect little chil- 
dren and to try to be, like them, pure and trustful. 
May we not lose their love or respect by our unworthi- 
ness. May we try to live such clean and honest lives 
that we may not be abashed when their discerning 
eyes rest upon us, nor fear that following our example 
they may go astray. Amen. 


Tuesday 


The sun sets on some retired meadow, where no 
house is visible, with all the glory and splendor that it 
lavishes on cities, and perchance as it has never set 
before; where there is but a solitary marsh-hawk to 
have his wings gilded by it, or only a musquash looks 
out from his cabin, and there is some little black- 
veined brook in the midst:of the marsh, just beginning 
to meander, winding slowly round a decaying stump. 
We walked in so pure and bright a light, gilding the 
withered grass and leaves, so softly and serenely 
bright, I thought I had never bathed in such a golden 
flood, without a ripple or a murmur to it. The west 
side of every wood and rising ground gleamed like the 
boundary of Elysium, and the sun on our backs seemed 
like a gentle herdsman driving us home at evening. 

So we saunter toward the Holy Land, till one day 
the sun shall shine more brightly than ever he has 
done, shall perchance shine into our minds and hearts, 


and light up our whole lives with a great awakening 
light, as warm and serene and golden as a bank-side 
in autumn. 

Henry D. Thoreau. 


All-wise Father, Thou hast given us eyes to see 
and ears to hear and an understanding mind. But we 
have not trained these powers as we should, and often 
Thy marvelous revelations of beauty pass before us 
unseen. We thank Thee for those men of rare powers 
of observation and understanding and devout hearts 
who help us to see and love and interpret these revela- 
tions of Thyself in Thy wonderful world. May we too 
be flooded by Thy sunshine and rejoice in Thy love. 
Amen. 


Wednesday 


You will confer the greatest benefits on your city, 
not by raising its roofs, but by exalting its souls. For 
it is better that great souls should live in small habita- 
tions than that abject slaves should burrow in great 
houses. 

Epictetus. 


Creator of all things, give us a true sense of values, 
we pray. We remember that Jesus bade us render to 
Caesar the things that were Caesar’s and to God the 
things that were God’s. May we pay our taxes willing- 
ly and not feel that our civic duties end there. May we 
understand that we best build good governments 
when we build good men, and prayerfully endeavor 
to raise the moral standard of our cities higher and 
higher. Amen. 


Thursday 


Let nothing make thee sad or fretful, 
Or too regretful; 
Be still; 
What God hath ordered must be right; 
Then find in it thine own delight, 
My will. 


Why shouldst thou fill to-day with sorrow 
About to-morrow, 
My heart? 
One watches all with care most true; 
Doubt not that He will give thee too 
Thy part. 
Paul Fleming. 


We know that Thou art near us always, O God, 
protecting us from the weaknesses within us and from 
dangers that menace us from without. Great peace 
broods over us. We go about our tasks with con- 
fidence, for we know if they are worthy tasks Thou 
wilt help us to accomplish them. Use us, O God, in 
Thy service. Amen. 


Friday 
I had been religiously educated as a Presbyterian; 
and though some of the dogmas of that persuasion, 
such as the eternal decrees of God, election, reproba~- 
tion, etc., appeared to me unintelligible, others doubt- 
ful, and I early absented myself from the public as- 
semblies of the sect (Sunday being my studying day), 
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I never was without some religious principles. I never 
doubted, for instance, the existence of the Deity; 
that He made the world, and governed it by His Provi- 
dence; that the most acceptable service of God was 
the doing good to man; that our souls are immortal; 
and that all crime will be punished and virtue re- 
warded, either here or hereafter. 
Benjamin Franklin. 


Almighty God, Thou hast spoken in ages past to 
the pure in heart who have sought Thee diligently. 
They have not all caught the same message and have 
fashioned different faiths. Help us to discard the un- 
reasonable dogmas of men and to know Thee as Thou 
art—kind, just and good to all Thy children. So shall 
we love and serve Thee. Amen. 


Saturday 

I wish to cultivate men who stand rooted in 
nature, with their feet on God’s earth, whose heads 
reach toward and look into the heavens; whose hearts 
unite the richly formed life of earth and nature with 
the purity and peace of heaven—God’s earth and 
God’s heaven. 

Friedrich Froebel. 


Creator of all things in heaven and earth and the 
boundless universe, we are awed by Thy majesty and 
power. And yet Thou dost let us work with Thee in 
Thy greatest task, fashioning the souls of men. May 
we so shape our lives, by Thy help, that by our deeds 
and by our counsels men may be helped and not hin- 
dered on their journey. Amen. 


The Church, the State and the Teaching of Science’ 


Marion D. Shutter 


PVE strangest phenomenon of our day is the 

jo) organized campaign against the teaching 
of evolution in schools and colleges supported 
ze by the state. We had supposed that the 
en of evolution was settled more than a genera- 
tion ago. No theory so well fitted the facts in all 
departments of knowledge. When I asked a superin- 
tendent of public schools, ““What is the textbook you 
use in teaching evolution?” he replied, ““We do not 
teach it; we assume it.”’ So we thought that all was 
well, that the question would never come up as a 
matter of controversy. 

We have had a rude awakening. We are back in 
the days when authority decided questions of science 
as well as of theology. In Tennessee, it is made a 
criminal offense ‘‘to advocate any theory that denies 
the story of the divine creation of man as taught in 
the Bible and teaches that man descended from a 
lower form of animal.’”’ Similar laws are proposed in 
fifteen or twenty other states—including Minnesota. 
The bill for our own state has just been made public. 
It does not use the word “evolution,” but provides 
that it shall be unlawful, under penalty of from fifty to 
two hundred dollars, ‘‘to teach that mankind either 
ascended or descended from a lower order of animals.”’ 

I pause a moment to say that a complete definition 
of “evolution” would remove many of the objections 
of those who now think that it is only “something 
about monkeys,” but the multitude under the goading 
of fundamentalist orators is in no mood for calm con- 
sideration. Some day, if this law is passed in Minne- 
sota, our people will open their eyes to read across 
our great seal, “The glory has departed.” 

While the bills proposed assume various forms, 
they are one in their central features: (1) that evolu- 
tionary science shall not be taught in schools and 
colleges supported by the state, (2) that this shall not 
be done because this science is not in harmony with 
the teachings of Genesis on the origin of man. 

The basis upon which these proposed laws rest 
is the assumption that the science and history of 
Genesis are infallibly and verbally inspired. The 
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fundamentalist must prove his theory or his founda- 
tion is gone. He must prove infallibility. 

Thousands of men who revere the Bible for. its 
spirit and for its essential truth, refuse to accept its in- 
fallibility. They deny its inerrancy. It is up to the 
fundamentalist to prove it, or his “special creation”’ 
must fall. Still further, he must prove that these 
writers intended their statements for actual facts of 
science; that they drew their knowledge from direct 
communication with God, and were in no wise de- 
pendent upon pre-existing materials. He must recon- 
cile the two conflicting accounts in Genesis itself— 
upon which of them does he rely? He must tell which 
of the ancient manuscripts of the Bible—for they all 
differ—is the infallible one. And when he has done 
all this, there is still more to be done. But this will 
serve for a beginning. 

On the other hand, admit that the writers of the 
Bible took notions of their time, the materials they had 
gathered in Egypt and Assyria, shot them through and 
through with the idea of God, and left succeeding gene 
erations free to reshape that idea according to the 
knowledge of their own day—and you have the only 
view of the case that will stand the test of reason! 

Speaking specifically of the bill to be introduced 
into our own legislature, we object to it and to the 
movement behind it, for several important reasons. 

1. It is tantamount to an effort to establish, not 
only in Minnesota but in the United States, a State 
Church—the Protestant Fundamentalist Church. 

The essence of the union between church and 
state is the use of the civil authority, either to pro- 
hibit what is disapproved by the church or to enforce 
what it demands. It is idle to pretend to be in favor 
of such a law and yet opposed to a union of church and 
state. 

2. It gives the impression that the church is 
opposed to thought and to progress and to scientific 
research, that it can not meet science with argument, 
and that it must resort in its controversies to the civil 
power. 

3. It deepens the chasm between the church and 
modern scholarship, because “it makes intellectual 
death the condition of spiritual life.’’ 
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4. It will rob education of its brightest and most 
progressive minds. The incentive to study and re- 
search is taken away. The statement of a propo- 
nent of this bill that the teacher is simply the hired 
man of the community, and that “the hand that writes 
the pay-check is the hand which rules the world,” is 
crass and brutal. What inspiration is there in it for 
the high-minded man or woman who enters the noble 
profession of teaching? The teacher is a leader or he is 
nothing. Heis to instruct the community, through the 
rising generation, and is not simply to reflect that 
“chaos of opinion known as public sentiment.” Where 
does the pay-check come from? From the tax-payer. 
Where does the tax-payer get it? From business. 
What has made the business of to-day? Men and 
women who cared more for truth than for their paltry 
salaries have made possible the world of business 
through their devotion to science; they have made 
possible the conditions in which business is carried on 
by their sacrifices for freedom. If these bills become 
laws, more and more will the education of the on- 
coming generations be left to those who do not think 
in modern terms, but who are still ‘“‘afraid to look out 
from ‘behind the times’ for fear of being hit by a pass- 
ing event.’”’ The youth of to-day have the right to 
know the best thought of the world on the origin and 
processes of life. To threaten those who are qualified 
to give it with the loss of a “pay-check,”’ is the act of a 
coward and a bully! 
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Having said all this, I now affirm for the benefit of 
those who fear that religion is done for: 

(1) That there is nothing in the doctrine of evolu- 
tion to interfere with religious experience. 

(2) There is much to enlarge our intellectual con- 
ceptions of religious truth. 

The church must rely upon her intellectual and 
spiritual power to make her conquests. 

The extent to which the churches are going into 
politics, lobbying to put through certain policies, in- 
timidating candidates, and trying to establish a power 
over the civil life of the community, is certainly out of 
harmony with the Master of the church. ‘My king- 
dom is not of this world.” The history of the fate of 
such movements ought to warn the projectors. 

When the universe was extended in space by 
astronomy, in time by geology, and when it was re- 
duced to unity and order by the discovery of the law 
of gravitation—church and state each time tried to 
crush the new truth; but it triumphed. Why did it 
triumph? Because science had its martyrs no less 
than religion. These truths were held aloft by man- 
acled hands, they were proclaimed through prison 
bars, they were scattered abroad by the flames of 
sacrifice. “Truth is mighty and will prevail.” When 
will it prevail? When you and I get behind it, as did 
those of old time. Then church and state can not 
put it down; and in the long run the triumph of truth 
is best for church and state alike. 


Sufficiency * 


Harvey J. Moore 


Scripture Reading, Philippians 4 : 4-13. 


xe URING this first week of the New Year we are 
4 “| considering each morning one specific re- 
3} 4 | quirement of a happy life. The one of which 
Sa282)} we are to think this morning we shall name 
“Sufficiency.” And again let us put our central 
thought into a single sentence: If we are to be really 
happy we must be able to gain a sense of sufficiency 
for whatever experiences life may bring to us. 

When our friends wish us a happy New Year, 
there is perhaps in the background of our thought 
something like this: Yes, I will be happy if—if my 
business is good; if my investments turn out well; 
if I get a promotion or a raise in salary; if I keep my 
health and my job; if I can take that trip to Europe; 
if I get high marks in my school work; if I get the 
thing my heart is set upon; and so on. Well, I sin- 
cerely hope that all of you who are listening in this 
morning may have your “ifs” made good in the year 
1927 and in all the years to come. I hope that all the 
conditions upon which your happiness seems to depend 
may be met up to your fullest expectations. 

But I do not need to pose as a prophet to tell you 
that many of you, perhaps all of you, are going to be 
disappointed in some of your hopes and expectations. 
Suppose your “if’’ turns out wrong, what then? Sup- 
pose your business should go bad, or your investments 
turn out wrong, or your health fail, or you should 

*Third of the radio addresses given in the Morning Watch 
Hour of the Boston Y. M.C. A. during the week beginning Jan. 3. 


miss the trip to Europe. Suppose you should lose 
your child or some other one dearly beloved. Suppose 
everything you have set your heart upon should 
escape your grasp, what then? Would you feel as 
though it were scarcely worth your while to try to go 
on? Would you feel like sitting down and repeating 
that doleful line of Shakespeare’s play, ‘‘Othello’s 
occupation’s gone?” 

If you are building your house of happiness upon 
the shifting sands of contingency, then surely you 
must know that when the rains descend and the 
floods come and the winds blow and beat upon that 
house it will fall, and great will be the fall of it. You 
are making your happiness depend upon something 
which may never come to pass at all. That way 
disaster lies. 

It seems clear to me that what you and I need to 
do is to take out insurance upon our happiness. That 
is, we need to insure ourselves against disappoint- 
ment. You know that when a man insures his house 
against fire, he does not thereby prevent fire; he 
provides that if fire comes and destroys his house, he 
will have the means to build another. Now if we 
take out insurance against disappointment we shall 
not thereby prevent disappointment, but we will 
provide that if it does come and destroy all the hopes 
with which we have built our house of happiness, we 
shall be able to find other hopes with which to build 
another house. What I mean to say is that we can 
make sure of our happiness no matter what may 
befall us. 
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Consider the words I read to you a moment ago 
and see if this is not just what St. Paul is saying: “I 
have learned in whatsoever state I am therewith to be 
content.”’ Now the exactly literal meaning of that 
Greek sentence is this: ‘I have learned in whatsoever 
state I am to be self-sufficient.”” In other words, ‘“My 
happiness is entirely independent of external circum- 
stances.”’ Some one has translated it thus: ‘I have 
learned to be equal to every emergency.”” Everybody 
who has ever read the life of St. Paul knows that this 
sentence puts into a nutshell the truth by which he 
lived. 

This is our insurance policy, and it is indispens- 
able to our happiness: a sense of sufficiency that gives 
us the mastery over outward circumstance. No 
person can be happy if he has a feeling of futility, a 
consciousness of inability to cope with life. Such a 
state of mind is fatal to happiness. “I know how to 
live undisturbed both when I have everything and 
when I have nothing. I can stand anything that may 
happen to me’’—this is the gist of St. Paul’s message 
to us. 

This sense of sufficiency comes by long discipline, 
together with continued companionship with Christ. 
“T have learned:’’ there is discipline. ‘I can do all 
things through Christ who strengtheneth me:” there 
is companionship. Here is one of the secrets of true 
happiness: Follow the Great Leader, and discipline 
yourself to meet whatever comes with a consciousness 


of mastery, a sense of self-sufficiency. And remember | 


this: No misfortune can ever come upon you that 
has not been met and conquered by some one who has 
learned how to be equal to every emergency. 

* * * 


ANNUAL MINISTERS’ MEETING AT CHICAGO 
Stanley D. Tilney 

The annual Ministers’ Meeting of the [Illinois Universalist 
Convention was held at the Hamilton Club, Chicago, the after- 
noon of Jan. 11. It was preceded by a joint meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Board and the Ministers at 10.30 a.m. Reports were 
made by the ministers and the Executive Secretary regarding 
their activities. Following a discussion of business matters ad- 
journment was taken for luncheon. 

The trustees and invited guests reconvened at 2 for the 
- afternoon meeting. Those present were: President Tilney, Vice- 
President Somers, Treasurer Kerr, Secretary Tilden, and Trustees 
Holden, Polson, Brigham and Eames, Dr. John Murray Atwood, 
President of the General Convention, Dr. J. S. Cook, the Rev. 
L. A. Owen, Mrs. C. E. McNemar, the Rev. G. W. Allison, the 
Rev. Thomas Chapman, the Rev. R. D Cranmer, the Rev. 
H. A. Lumsden, Prof. W. F. Fadner, the Rev. L. J. Case, the Rev. 
R. T. Crumpton, the Rev. M. G. Linton, the Rev. H. W. Gleason, 
Dr. D. T. Denman, Dr. L. B. Fisher, the Rev. W. H. Macpherson, 
John MacKinnon, Ryder student, and Executive Secretary 
Eugene K. DeWitt. 

The reports and program followed the general theme of “Co- 
ordination” which was announced by President Tilney at the 
commencement of the afternoon session. 

The principal address of the day was given by Dr. John 
Murray Atwood, President of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, on the theme, “‘Some Phases of the Responsibilities of Liber- 
alism.’”’ He congratulated Illinois on the response to the Five- 
Year Program in which it ranks high among the various states, 
urged the necessity of every parish endorsing the program and 
meeting their quota. He said in part, “that while Universalists 
deny external authority, such as is recognized in the orthodox 
organizations, we dare not and can not, repudiate _the action of 
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the General Convention on the Five-Year Program, for by so 
doing we strike at the very strength of our denomination and at 
the existence of truth.” In closing he said: ‘We must recognize 
and understand the genius of our religion; we must face the 
responsibilities of liberalism and cultivate the spirit of liberty 
and obligation which go hand in hand.” 

A letter was read from the General Superintendent, Dr. John 
Smith Lowe, regretting his inability to be present. 

Mrs. C. E. McNemar, president of the Illinois Sunday School 
Association, spoke on the subject, “What I would aim to do in 
Sunday school work if I were a preacher.”” She announced that 
Miss Mary Slaughter, the Sunday school worker of the General 
Sunday School Association, would be in Illinois for a month to 
work among the Sunday schools. She also announced the Gales- 
burg Sunday School Institute, which is to be held at Lombard 
College the week of July 17, and the organization of ‘Come See 
Us” districts. 

Miss Florence Aitken, president of the State Y. P. C. U., 
made a very illuminating report of her work and an optimistic 
outlook for the future. 

The next speaker was Dr. W. H. Macpherson of Joliet, who 
spoke on “The Viewpoint of Youth.” Dr. Macpherson stressed 
the necessity of the clergy utilizing the present problems and 
views of youth in their work. 

Mrs. A. B. Somers, president of the Illinois W. U. M. A., 
reported concerning the activities and work of her organization 
and how it could become a most creditable part of the state 
denominational work. 

J. M. Tilden, president of Lombard College, spoke briefly 
concerning the campaign of Lombard College and the co-ordina- 
tion of the various churches assisting with this denominational 
effort which must be completed before June, 1927. 

Mr. Eugene DeWitt, the Executive Secretary recently ap- 
pointed by the Board, made a short report of the work accom- 
plished at Macomb and Table Grove. He, also, with well chosen 
words and the highest of ideals, advised the ministers and the 
Board of the possibilities in his work if all would co-ordinate and 
assist in developing a missionary spirit throughout the state. 

President Tilney closed the afternoon session by summing 
up the various addresses and reports in the general theme of 
“Co-ordination and Unity.” 

Expressions of appreciation of the value of the addresses 
and fellowship of the conference were generally voiced, indicating 
the interest aroused. It is expected that co-ordination and unity 
of the efforts of all bodies of the denomination will develop to a 
definite state, responding to co-operative leadership. 

At 6 the meeting reconvened at a banquet at the Hamilton 
Club. No stated addresses were made after the banquet, which 
adjourned in time for the entire company to attend a splendid 
program of the grand opera, “Tristan und Isolde.” 

* * * 


UNIVERSITY NIGHT AT THE CANTON ADVERTISING 
CLUB 


“In St. Lawrence University, economically considered, the 
town of Canton has an asset equivalent to ten million dollars 
invested at five per cent,” said Richard C. Ellsworth, secretary 
of the university, in an address before the Canton Advertising 
Club, Thursday evening, Jan. 15. Dealing in considerable detail 
with the economic contribution of the university to the com- 
munity, Mr. Ellsworth stated that the operating expenses for 
the current year total $262,000, a very large part of this sum 
being expended in Canton. The salaries alone total $171,000. 
Local fuel dealers receive $12,000, and light bills total $8,000. 
Local printers receive $3,700, and $1,298 is paid for taxes. 
Forty-six single houses and twenty apartments are occupied by 
faculty members and other employees. One hundred and ninety- 
six dwelling houses in town are occupied in part by students. 
The 675 students pay approximately $185,742 annually for 
board and room, $108,970 for clothing and incidentals, $34,425 
(a most conservative estimate) for amusements: a grand total 
of $329,137 student expenditures in town in thirty-four weeks 
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of the year, in addition to the new and increasing economic con- 
tribution through the summer schools. 

More than half a million dollars is thus contributed to or 
through local merchants by the corporation and the student 
body. This does not include the upkeep of many fraternity 
houses, and many other economic factors which can not be tabu- 
lated. It is largely due to the expansion of the university that 
Canton has a new railroad station and a new postoffice. In 
addition to this large normal yearly contribution of money there 
has been in the past two years a very large amount of money 
expended in town through the building operations at the uni- 
versity under contract with Munn & Shea. This firm has 
received $900,000 and has paid out $268,000 in wages. It is 
estimated that at least $450,000 has in some measure been con- 
tributed to or through the business houses, hotels and boarding 
houses of the town. 

Mr. Ellsworth was followed by President Richard Eddy 
Sykes, who spoke of the “Academic Contribution of the Uni- 
versity to the Town and to the North Country.” As a member 
of one of the oldest families in Canton, spending his boyhood on a 
farm near the village, Dr. Sykes said he could testify to the deep, 
sympathetic interest with which all the people of the town always 
regarded the university. ‘These people originally came from 
New England and brought with them the educational ideals of 
that section, though in many cases, through force of cireum- 
stances, they were themselves uneducated. In those early days 
such financial statements as we have heard here to-night would 
have been incomprehensible. A man who had ten thousand 
dollars was rich, and a man with fifty thousand was comparable 
to a millionaire in our day. But all this great financial contribu- 
tion which has been described so well here to-night is merely 
incidental to the invisible, intangible, yet most vital contribution 
of all. The educational atmosphere, and its inevitable results 
for all the people in the community, the literary influence through 
books and libraries, the contribution, in the past, of outstanding 
men like Dr. John Stebbins Lee, an educational missionary of 
the entire region, and Dr. Absalom Graves Gaines, and many 
others, the influence of men brought here to serve on the faculty, 
or to lecture, these have been a contribution not only to the 
town, but to the entire whole northern section of our state.”’ 

Dr. Sykes spoke particularly of the wide influence, cultural 
and uplifting, sure to flow from the new department of music, 
under Prof. Frank Merrill Cram. ‘We hope to train up a genera- 
tion of organists here to play the organs of North Country 
churches and to take into their respective communities all that is 
best and greatest in sacred music. The Sunday organ recitals, 
now to be broadcast, are reaching a great audience and exerting 
a wide influence.” 

Among recent achievements in a material way Dr. Sykes 
mentioned Hepburn Hall, erected and equipped at a cost of 
$300,000, the Gunnison Memorial Chapel at the same cost, the 
Brewer Field House and the new heating plant: a total expendi- 
ture of nearly a million dollars for new buildings, entirely paid 
for. . 
“Our alumni compare favorably with those of any institu- 
tion of learning of the same age and size. They extend the in- 
fluence of St. Lawrence as far as they themselves are dis- 
persed.” 

Dr. Sykes paid a tribute to the unflagging devotion to St. 
Lawrence University of Mr. Owen D. Young, a man never too 
busy to be approached upon any matter concerning his Alma 
Mater, giving generously and continuously of his means and 
himself in the interest of the university. 

“The college belongs not to Canton,’’ said Dr. Sykes in 
closing, “but to Northern New York. Jt grows younger as it 
grows older and larger, and it endures, and will endure, because 
it is in the hearts of the good people of the North Country.” 

The occasion was marked by the attendance of sixty faculty 
members, office and library employees, and students. Eleven 
Greek letter societies were represented by two delegates each. 
Professor Cram presided at the piano. A male quartette from the 


university and Mr. Charles M. Tait led the spirited singing of 
college and other popular songs. The banquet hall was deco- 
rated with “the scarlet and the brown.”’ The total attendance 
was one hundred and forty-eight, a record rarely equaled and 
seldom exceeded in the history of the club. 


* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of Cupid’s Successor 


Now on the morn‘ng of the day that is sacred to Saint Valen- 
tine there came unto me a Sweet Young Thing whom I have 
known nearly all her Life, and she said, I have brought unto thee 
a Valentine. And it is one that I made for thee. And it is covered 
with Hearts and Cupids and it telleth thee that I love thee. 

And she delivered it with what she called a Special Delivery 
Stamp. 

And I said, Thou art most welcome. 

And she said, Cupid seemeth to be loafing on his job. 

And I said, At the very next election, I intend to run against 
him on the Opposition Ticket. 

And she said, What wilt thou do if thou art Elected? 

And I said, There shall be a Reform Administration, and I 
will establish a Publicity Bureau, and rewrite most of the World’s 
Great Literature. I will write the Play of Hamlet with Hamlet 
eliminated. 

And she said, In that event, I think the Hero will be the 
Grave-digger. 

And I said, The Hero will be Romeo. And he shall marry 
Ophelia. 

And she said, What will poor Juliet do? 

And I said, She will be better off. There will be no Daggers 
or Poison. She shall marry Hamlet and abide for a time with 
him in Italy, which will be better for Hamlet’s health. 

And she said, How wilt thou punish Hamlet’s mother? 

And I said, I will not punish her but commend her. She 
shall merely sit in as an Unofficial Adviser through the Inevitable 
One-Term Democratic Administration, all the time with an eye 
to her Son’s interest. At the end of four years, Hamlet shall 
return, the Favorite Son of the G. O. P., and he and Juliet will 
make a capable King and Queen, with Romeo and Ophelia as 
their next door neighbors, ready for a Foursome on the Links, 
and Romeo shall be Hamlet’s Secretary of State. 

And she said, That is an Highly Original method of Recon- 
structing History and Literature. 

And I said, It is all the more Original because I borrowed it. 
It shall serve as my Campaign Document. Instead of Two 
Tragedies, with folk going Crazy and Seeing Things at night, 
and Manicuring each other with Daggers, there shall be Two 
Happy Couples, and Denmark shall be an Happy Kingdom, 
with Italy as a Pleasant Place to Visit when the Babies need to 
get out of doors, and it is cold in Denmark. Thus will I do the 
Whole World around. 

And she said, And what wilt thou do for me? 

And I said, If I were a third as old as I am, and had never 
known Keturah, ask me not what I would do. But even now 
will I do something for thee. Come to me with a Fine Young 
Man, Honest, Capable, and with Two Hands not too soft either 
in the Palms or on the Knuckles, and I will Marry thee to him. 
And in anticipation of that Good Time, I will even now Salute 
the Bride. 
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CHRISTIANITY 


To have courage without pugnacity, 
To have conviction without bigotry, 
To have charity without condescension, 
To have faith without credulity, 
To have love of humanity without mere sentimentality, 
To have meekness with power 
And emotion with sanity— 

That is Christianity. 

Charles E. Hughes. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


FROM A UNITARIAN LEADER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Let me express my strong gratification in reading your wise 
and statesmanlike editorial on the question which the Christian 
Register has brought up in relation to the rights of Catholic 
citizens in this country. The stand you have taken is invincible, 
and represents the judgment which prevails in my denomination 
as, I am sure, it does in your own. In this connection I will call 
your attention to the letter from Dr. W. L. Sullivan of St. Louis, 
in the Christian Register of this week, hoping that as you have 
republished a previous communication of his, you may be willing 
to give this the advantage of your circulation. 

John W. Day. 

Kennebunk, Maine. 

* * 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF OUR FAITH 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Permit me to congratulate the Leader upon its fine editorial 
in last week’s issue on “Al Smith of New York.’ The many 
provincials who with strange inconsistency claim to be Uni- 
versalists will not relish it, but there is a goodly number who 
rejoice that we have a spokesman big enough to measure up to 
all the implications of Universalism. 

It is also refreshing to note how A. F. made the Rev. Clar- 
ence J. Harris retreat in a cloud of words. 

Carl A. Polson. 

Clinton, Il. 

* * 


RABBI WISE ON OUR ‘‘WOEFUL EDITORIAL’’ 
To the Editor of the Leader: 


I have been a regular reader of the Christian Leader for 


many years and agree with much that appears in its editorial 
columns. 

I must, however, enter my earnest protest against your edi- 
torial entitled ‘“Democratic Stupidity,” taking it for granted, as 
I do, that by “democratic” you mean not the stupidity of the 
world in general, but the stupidity of the Democratic Party in 
particular. I happen for the present to be a member of that 
party, though most of my life I have been a member of the peer- 
less Republican Party, the party which once had a moral idea. 

J wonder whether you realize just what the Lausanne Treaty 
means, namely, the acceptance of everything that has happened 
in Turkey, the formal renunciation of all our fine professions on 
behalf of Armenia which we, chiefly because of the United States 
Senate and its then leader, Senator Lodge, failed at a most 
critical juncture. 

I need not say to you that I have no sympathy with any 
letter which denounces that good and wise man, Dr. James L. 
Barton, for “betraying Christians and espousing the cause of 
unrepentant murderers,” but J have the greatest sympathy with 
those who believe it utterly unworthy on our part to enter into 
a treaty with Turkey as long as Turkey offers no guarantee of the 
possibility of repatriation and security for the surviving Armen- 
ians, dispersed outside of their own country. For my part, I am 
still old-fashioned enough to believe that the only decent thing 
for America, England and France to do is to re-establish the 
Armenians in some part of the old Armenia, wherein they may 
enjoy a national integrity parallel to the circumstances of the 
life of the Armenians under the Union of Soviet Republics— 
this, of course, to be under the protectorate for a generation, in 
any event, either of the League of Nations or a condominium of 
America, England and France. 

I wish to protest most earnestly against the phrase in your 
editorial, which is unworthy of the Christian Leader, “the prel- 
ates like Manning, and the Mormons like King, have won a 
temporary victory.”” You might have added, “the Jews like 
Wise,” for I have done what I could in order to help members 
of the Senate to see that the ratification of the Lausanne Treaty 


by our Government would mean the last sign of humiliation in 
the presence of Turkey and of repudiation of our undertaking 
to liberate and recreate the Armenian people. One of the saddest 
outcomes of the war for me is the failure of the Allies, including 
ourselves, to bring redress and repatriation to the Armenians, 
dwelling in the midst of one of the Central Powers, who hazarded 
all in the interest of the Allies and in the hope of their own free- 
dom. 

You say that the “Democrats of the Senate made a pitiable 
exhibition of themselves by opposing thig- treaty on party 
grounds.” You will note that the Democratic Party did not. 
oppose the treaty on party grounds. To quote the words of 
William Lloyd Garrison, they opposed the treaty on the highest 
possible grounds, and, far from making a pitiable exhibition of 
themselves, saved America from making a pitiable exhibition 
of itself at the command of a few large commercial and a few 
small missionary interests. I would not be misunderstood. 
I have the greatest respect for the American religious and edu- 
cational enterprises in the Turkish Empire—or is it republic? 
But I am not prepared to join those who seem to be ready to 
stamp out the last hope of the life of the Armenians as a people 
in order to safeguard some schools and colleges within the Turkish 
Empire. 

I am, my dear Mr. Editor, with most cordial approval ‘of 
much that you write, and most earnest and brotherly disapproval 
of this woeful editorial, 

Faithfully yours, 
Stephen S. Wise. 


* * 


HISTORY IN A PERSONAL LETTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We have just enjoyed reading “Cruising Cross Country,” 
which Mr. Tanner bought for a gift for my father. Of course 
Howard enjoyed the parts about the birds most, but I enjoyed it 
all. Your forebears preceded mine into New York state, as my 
great-grandfather went to Schoharie County (Jefferson) in 1794. 
From Massachusetts he carried a pine chest full of books with 
his oxen, and after building the log house started a private 
school in it. The tuition was a ham, a chicken, some rye meal, 
or whatever the other farmers had to spare. Books were always 
treasured at the White homestead. 

: Irene White Higgins. 
Washington, D.C. 


* * 


CAN WE LEARN SOMETHING FROM HICKS? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

There is one sentence in your admirable editorial about 
“The Parsons and the War,” by Mr. Granville Hicks, which 
emphasizes the thing in the article which caused me the most 
serious thought. You say he could hardly have descended to 
such depths without feeling something like hatred for the Chris- 
tian Church. That is what struck me at once. We need not be 
disturbed by his opinion of what we said and did during the war, 
he is not the keeper of your conscience or of mine. But con- 
sider the conclusions which any one must draw from the article. 

Here is a young man who feels for every minister in 
the country, with the exception of three whom he names, 
the utmost scorn and contempt. We can not pass this over 
lightly, because he is not only a man of unusual ability but he 
has had unusual opportunity to know ministers. He once in- 
tended to be a minister himself, and spent two years in a theo- 
logical school. He has been for several years on the editorial 
staff of a religious paper whose editor and manager are both 
ministers. Last summer he spent in work on the staff of another 
paper whose editor is a minister. Among all the ministers with 
whom he has thus come in contact he has found not one for whom 
he can feel any respect. It is not simply that he denounces minis- 
ters who supported the war, he includes us all in one sweeping 
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universal condemnation. It is not simply that he feels that he 
has outgrown the church, as he has outgrown the primary school, 
he regards the church as worse than useless, as something radi- 
cally and incurably wrong. 

The unfairness and the bad taste of the article are so obvious 
that we need not think about them. But its spirit should cause 
some searching of hearts among us. 


A Parson. 
* * 


OUR MOST VITAL CONCERN 


To the Editor of the Christian Leader: 

An editorial in the Christian Leader of Jan. 29 would lead 
me to believe that you are amused by Dr. Dieffenbach’s campaign 
against fundamentalism. An editorial of Jan. 22 would lead 
me to believe that Dr. Shutter’s present campaign against the 
rampant fundamentalism menacing education in Minnesota 
arouses not your amusement but your warm admiration. Is 
your attitude towards Dieffenbach influenced by the thought 
that he is an Eastern man and fundamentalism in the Kast is 
amusing? Is your admiration of Dr. Shutter influenced by the 
thought that he is a Western man and fundamentalism is serious 
in the West? 

Here is the “but” I have in mind: The Christian Leader, 
the Christian Register and the Independent are not Eastern 
periodicals; they are not even national periodicals; they are 
really international periodicals. Dieffenbach is reaching an 
international mind and is keenly alive to that fact; he is reaching 
a Minnesota mind too, and makes the most of it. 

And the final ‘‘but” is this: Is fundamentalism a matter to 
be amused by in any section? I believe that H. L. Mencken is 
accurate in saying: ‘““Heave an egg out of a Pullman window and 
you will hit a fundamentalist almost everywhere in the United 
States to-day.” And here is a slight reminder from the Civil 
Liberties Union: “Forty state legislatures will be in session this 
year and a determined, well-financed drive is on to put a law 
like that of Tennessee in every one of them.” An editor of the 
New Republic of Jan. 26 writes: “Any one who supposes that 
the anti-evolution fight is over is deceiving himself. It is just 
beginning.” 

To counteract fundamentalism is a chief concern of the Uni- 
versalist Church. It is the most vital concern of Universalist 
history, because it is not a theological fray but a drive to pre- 
serve education and free scientific research to the America now 
being born. 

R. H. McLaughlin. 


Hartford, Conn. 


* * 


OLD UNIVERSALIST BOOKS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wonder if you, or some of the readers of the Leader, could 
give me a list of early publications on Universalism which are 
worth collecting. I am interested in such books, but have little 
knowledge concerning their actual value. I haveseveral volumes, 
but do not know whether they have any value other than my 
liking for them as old books. 

For instance, I have four bound volumes of the Universalist 
Miscellany, dating from 1844 to 1847. I also have “Pro and Con 
c£ Universalism,”” by George Rogers, published in 1839. These 
make interesting reading. I should like to know more about them, 
however. 

{It is too bad to ask for your help, and then put in a com- 
plaint concerning the Leader. As a self-respecting, busy minis- 
ter, though, I really feel it my duty. 

The Leader arrives at my room about eleven o’clock every 
Friday morning. I generally am putting those last little pats and 
punches to my Sunday’s sermon. Friday, as any one knows, is a 
very busy day. I am getting along nicely, though, when along 
comes the postman, and the Leader. 

I decide to be firm this time, and put it away until later. 
My eye is caught by a joke on the last page. (Are they there for 
that purpose?) Or the bothersome paper slips from my fingers, 


and lies yawning invitingly at the “Church News” page. There 
is only one thing to do. I give in, take my favorite pillow to my 
favorite chair, and settle down without even a glance at the work 
piled on my desk. 

And so, Mr. Editor, I really must complain. Your paper is 
much too interesting. It disturbs my work—but thank goodness 
it can, and does. c 

Marguerite Pearman. 

Norway, Me. 


Old Universalist books have no money value as a rule. 
Second-hand dealers will give 5 cents a pound for them. If any 
one book is sought for one will have to pay considerably more 
than 5 cents a pound to get it from a dealer. 

The editor does not profess to be an authority, but these are 
among the old books which he finds interesting and valuable: 

The Life of Rev. John Murray, written by himself. 

Whittemore’s Life of Ballou. 

Ballou on the Atonement. 

Autobiography of Adin Ballou. 

Adin Ballou’s Christian Non-Resistance. 

Autobiography of Sylvanus Cobb. A Memoir of Sylvanus 
Cobb, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

Works of Walter Balfour. 

The Gallows, the Prison and the Poor-house, by G. W. 
Quinby. 

Autobiography of Abel C. Thomas. 

Memoir of H. B. Soule, by Caroline A. Soule. 

Fifty Notable Years, by John G. Adams. 

Memoir of Rev. Henry Bacon, by Mrs. E. A. Bacon. 

Plain Guide to Universalism, by Thomas Whittemore. 

Memoir of James M. Cook, by Theodore D. Cook. 

Memoir of Stephen R. Smith, by Thos. J. Sawyer. 

Memoir of Thomas Whittemore, by J. G. Adams. 

The Early Days of Thomas Whittemore, An Autobiography. 

Memoir of the Life of Nathaniel Stacy. 

Modern History of Universalism, by Thomas Whittemore. 

Dr. Marshall advises us that the first hymnal written for 
young people was written by a Universalist for Universalist 
young people, the work of Charles Lefarge. 

You will note that we emphasize the biographies. We are 
not including the more recent biographies of men like Miner, 
Chapin, etc., although these are most important. 

Books of the John Murray period are the most scarce. 
“Letters and Sketches of Sermons by John Murray,” in three 
volumes, would bring probably $5. An original copy of Relly’s 
Union would be worth something. 

The Editor. 
* * 


WHO CAN HELP ANSWER THIS? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
What men in our ministry are now serving in pastorates 
that have lasted twenty-five years? 
Constant Reader. 


Dr. Betts of Syracuse, Dr. Shutter of Minneapolis, Dr. 
Tomlinson of Worcester, Dr. Rose of Newark, Dr. Roblin of 
Boston, and Mr. Cutler of Jaffrey, N. H. 


* * 


FROM A WOMAN MINISTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the paper of Jan. 15 was this statement: ‘An interesting 
fact about the services of Dr. Powers, resident in Washington 
for the last thirty years, is that he probably is the only Uni- 
versalist minister whose ordination sermon was preached by a 
woman minister—the Rev. Augusta Chapin.” 

About sixteen years ago I preached the ordination sermon 
of the Rev. Arthur M. Soule, and last October at Norway, Maine, 
I gave the ordination sermon of the Rev. Marguerite Pearman. 

No doubt there are many other ministers who could add 
their names to the list. 

Eleanor B. Forbes. 
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The Field Is the World 


Interesting or Significant Happenings in the Realm of Religion 


Boynton Merrill Succeeds J. Edgar Park 


The Rey. Boynton Merrill, associate pastor of the Old South 
Church, Boston, recently accepted a call to become pastor of the 
Second Church in Newton, Mass. (Congregational), as successor 
to Dr. J. Edgar Park, who became president of Wheaton College. 
In the difficult but honorable position which: he has held Mr. 
Merrill has won the love and respect of Dr. Gordon, mainly, 
according to the Congregationalist, because “he has not sought 
to be one who has been a mere echo of Dr. Gordon.” 

Mr. Merrill was born in Lowell, Mass., in 1891. In 1900 the 
family moved to Pepperell, Mass., where he was educated in the 
public schools. Later he went to Mount Hermon School, Mount 
Hermon, Mass., and in 1911 entered Dartmouth College. He was 
graduated in the class of 1915, and entered Union Theological 
Seminary. He was graduated in the class of 1918, and the same 
year was appointed chaplain of the United States Navy, being 
assigned to the U.S.S. Pennsylvania, flagship of the Atlantic 
Fleet. During the war this ship carried a complement of nearly 
1,800 men and officers, and for a year and a half Mr. Merrill 
discharged the duties of chaplain. In June, 1919, his resignation 
was accepted, and that same month he was married to Miss. Vir- 
ginia Young Worsham of Henderson, Ky. In July Mr. Merrill 
went to the pastorate of the Second Congregational Church, 


Putnam, Ct., and after two and a half years of service at Putnam - 


he accepted a call to become the associate minister of the Old 
South Church in Boston. Since November of 1921 he has been 
identified with that church. Mr. and Mrs. Merrill have two 
children: Mariam Barrett Merrill, three years old, and Boynton, 
Jr., one year old. Mr. Merrill is a member of the Sigma Chi Fra- 
ternity and the University Club. Mr. Merrill has, during the 
last five years, preached at several of the New England colleges 
and preparatory schools, and has served for three years as one 
of the chaplains of Radcliffe College. In the year 1925 he took 
special work in the Theological School, Harvard University. 


Another New Church for New York 

The Rev. Henry Darlington, D. D., rector of the Church of 
the Heavenly Rest, New York City, told in a recent sermon of 
plans for the construction of a modern Gothic edifice at 90th 
Street and Fifth Avenue to house the Church of the Heavenly 
Rest and the Chapel of the Beloved Disciple. He also told of the 
plans for the completion of the building fund by the raising ot 
$1,000,000. The new church, which will face Central Park and 
the Carnegie Home, will have cost $3,500,000 when completed. 
Of this sum $2,500,000 was obtained through the sale of the old 
site of the church on Fifth Avenue near 41st Street and the present 
property. The additional money required for construction, deco- 
ration and furnishings will be raised through gifts and memorials. 


The New Pastor of Plymouth Church 

The Rev. J. Stanley Durkee, D. D., who was installed on 
Thursday, Jan. 27, as pastor of Henry Ward Beecher’s old church, 
preached his first sermon from the pulpit the following Sunday. 
Dr. Durkee is only the fourth pastor of the church since its found- 
ing in 1849, his predecessors being Lyman Abbott and N ewell 
Dwight Hillis. 

“Throughout the country at this time,” Dr. Durkee declared, 
“there are more than 750,000 students in colleges and universities 
taking examinations. 

“Some day each one of us will face the ‘great finals.’ What 
have we gathered out of this field and what will we gather in the 
‘years to come that will be worth while to take with us? 

“When the great finals come each one will be asked five 
questions: 

“Rirst—What did you accomplish in the world with the 
power that God gave you? 

“Seeond—How did you help your neighbor and what did 
-you do for those in need? 


“Third—What did you do to serve God? 

“Fourth— What did you leave in the world that was worth 
while when you came from it? 

“Last—What did you bring into this new world which will 
be of use here?” 


Christian Federation in Latvia 


For the first time since the Republic, of Latvia was estab- 
lished eight years ago, a nation-wide movement has been begun 
to unite all the various Christian organizations in a national 
Christian federation. This federation, which has the support 
of high government officials, will be used as a medium through 
which to distribute religious literature and conduct research in 
methods of work. In addition, it is believed, it will provide a 
means of co-operation, encouragement, and co-ordination, for 
all kinds of Christian organizations, large and small. 

Establishment of the new federation resulted almost directly 
from the recent week of prayer campaign, sponsored by such 
organizations as the Y. W.C.A., Y. M.C.A., and most of the 
leading denominations. The campaign, originally organized 
merely for Riga, spread throughout the republic. 

According to Brackett Lewis, secretary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Week of Prayer brought together for 
the first time representatives of three nationalities and five 
faiths. Only the Orthodox Old Believers declined to affiliate, 
but, in doing so, expressed regret that their regulations forbade, 


A Rare Volume 


The only copy in America of the Songs of Solomon, printed 
in eighteen different dialects spoken in Great Britain, and pub- 
lished separately, was recently presented to the American Bible 
Society, by its president, Mr. Francis Hyde of New York City. 

Those eighteen dialects were current throughout England in 
1860. Most of them are still in use. Only three copies of this 
collected edition of the Songs of Solomon are known to be in 
existence. 


Music Week 


An opportunity for the churches to render a community 
service through music is provided by the approaching National 
Music Week, May 1-7. At the same time, this plan for enabling 
the churches to “‘give more thought to music’’ presents them with 
a means of attracting new attendants to their services through 
the enriching influence of music. The social service phase of 
Music Week is illustrated by the instituting in many towns of a 
joint musical service enlisting the musical forces of several of the 
churches. Even where that is not feasible, several of the churches 
are expanding their music for that week to cover not only the 
regular services, but special occasions to which the public is 
invited. Practical suggestions for developing this social service 
side of the church work through music are found in a pamphlet, 
“Everybody Neighbors through Song,” to be obtained without 
charge from the National Music Week Committee, 34 West 
45th Street, New York City. 

That committee suggests Music Week programs tracing the 
history of church music. It has also prepared a “special Sunday 
service” for the inauguration of the Music Week next May. 
Clergymen who wish to make special mention of music during 
Music Week may obtain from the National Music Week Com- 
mittee a sermon on music by Henry Ward Beecher, and a pam- 
phlet on “Music in Worship” by Dr. William P. Merrill. Gen- 
eral suggestions covering the entire contact of Music Week with 
church life are found in the committee’s ‘“Music Week and the 
Churches.” 


In Kansas City 


Of the 155 Protestant evangelical churches in Kansas City, 
Mo., ninety-five are now members of the Kansas City Council 
of Churches. 
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Understanding Our World 


China 
Herbert E. Benton 


Thursday evening, Jan. 17, I heard Mr. Grover Clark speak 
at the College Club. Mr. Clark is owner and editor of the Peking 
Leader, published in Peking; he has resided in China many 
years, speaks the language fluently and has traveled extensively. 
The next day I had the good fortune to be one of a small group 
who lunched with him at the City Club, where we had the in- 
timacy of conversation and plied him with many questions. I 
feel that I have had an unusually good opportunity to get first- 
hand information, and think perhaps readers of the Leader might 
wish to have the picture presented as it isin Mr. Clark’s mind. 

He prefaced his address on Thursday evening by saying 
that when he was in college there was a young man who had 
difficulty in waking in the morning. The most effective method 
of arousing him was for some one to pour cold water on his head. 
This he did not mind unless the process was continued after he 
was thoroughly awake, in which case he became angry. 

New ideas and ways brought by the foreigners have aroused 
China. She is now wide awake and is getting angry, not so much 
because foreigners are continuing to bring their new ideas and 
ways, but because they are endeavoring to force them on her. 

There is little anti-foreign feeling in China. On one occasion 
Mr. Clark himself was in a rickshaw on one side of a street 
through which was passing an anti-foreign parade. He wished to 
cross the street, but the mass of men was dense. He waited some 
time, then called to the marching men and asked them to stop so 
that he might pass. Without demur they did so—pausing in 
their anti-foreign demonstration to allow a foreigner to cross the 
street! The feeling is directed not against individuals but against 
what they consider the injustices under which they suffer from 
foreign governments. 

They are demanding the right to decide for themselves 
under what conditions foreigners shall reside within their country. 
To show that we in the United States have no ground to object 
to this aspiration Mr. Clark quoted three decisions of our own 
Supreme Court: 

1. Every nation has the right to decide under what condi- 
tions it will admit foreigners. 

2. Every nation has complete jurisdiction over all residents 
whether citizens or foreigners. 

3. Every other nation must respect these rights. 

To estimate China’s capacity for maintaining a government 
that shall deal fairly and justly with all other nations Mr. Clark 
sketched an outline of the salient facts in Chinese history. 

It is significant that the Chinese to-day are descendants 
of those who had an organized life for perhaps 25,000 years! 

During those years a wonderful civilization has been devel- 
oped; great achievements in art, in literature and religion have 
been won. If China had lost her vitality she once possessed, 
then when foreign nations came with their demands she would 
have been supine and would have submitted without disturbance. 
The fact that she is resisting vigorously is proof of her strong 
vitality to-day. 

Out of that innate strength Mr. Clark believes that China 
will evolve a civilization perhaps the superior of any that the 
world has ever known, because she will retain the best of her 
own and adopt the best that the West affords; but she is demand- 
ing that she be allowed to decide for herself what her choice 
shall be. 

Be assured she will not copy the West. She tried that once 
to her sorrow. In the middle of the nineteenth century the 

Chinese were so enamored of everything Western that Western 
food and dress and customs were seized avidly, with sometimes 
bizarre results. For example, Mr. Clark’s grandfather visited 
one afternoon a venerable, polite, dignified Chinese gentleman 
clad in traditional and beautiful Chinese garb; the next morning 
he was accosted on the street by an apparition clad in a tall plug 


hat highly polished, patent leather shoes, half hose, and garters, 
and in between nothing but a woman’s union suit. It was his 
friend, who inquired how he liked his Western clothes. 

But this period of servile imitation quickly passed. It was 
preceded by denunciation of everything foreign, and followed by 
discriminating choice of old and new. 

Later on, after a considerable number of the youth of China 
had become imbued with Western ideas, they compelled the Em- 
press Dowager to abdicate and elevated the young Emperor 
to the throne. Their next move was to issue a number of edicts. 
which would have transformed the entire life of China in a 
moment, industrial and social as well as political. Had the bold 
project succeeded it would have so disorganized the entire fabric 
of Chinese civilization as to have “‘broken the rice bowls,” the 
Chinese equivalent evidently of ‘“emptying the dinner pails.”’ 

The new regime lasted just 100 days; the Empress Dowager 
returned to power and cut off the heads of the youthful enthu- 
siasts, who were patriotic but not too wise. 

The immediate result of this effort to foist Western ideas on 
China was the Boxer uprising; so that these young idealists 
really did more harm than good. 

The real revolution, under Sun Yat Sen, came in 1911. (The 
Chinese reverse our method: the first name is the family name 
and the last that of the individual. Thus this leader is Sen, of the 
family Sun.) Sun was a sincere patriot, he had advocated a 
republic for years, he was a brave idealist, but without experience 
in practical polities. 

At this time the feeling against the reigning Manchus was. 
running very strong, but the actual inauguration of the republic 
came about in a rather trivial manner. 

On Oct. 10, 1911 (the day which now in the Chinese calendar 
is celebrated as is our July 4), a body of troops in the upper 
Yangtse Valley came to their colonel, Li Yuang Hung, and de- 
manded that he sign a proclamation which they had framed to. 
establish a republic. Naturally, as that would mean mutiny 
against his sovereign, he demurred. At once a revolver was pre- 
sented to his head and he was bade to sign or die right then. Life 
was sweet to him, so the new republic was ushered in through the 
signature of a rather obscure colonel, and withal a man of retiring 
disposition who preferred obscurity to prominence; but fate 
decreed otherwise. Subsequently he was twice president, and is 
now living quietly in one of the provinces. Mr. Clark knows him 
well, and reports that Li claims eighty-three days of rule as presi- 
dent are still due him! 

The new government met popular approval and spread 
quickly down the Yangtse Valley, coming to Canton, where Sun 
was made provisional president, and a cabinet of inexperienced 
but prophetic souls was appointed. At once a constitution, 
modeled on the French plan, was promulgated and the millen- 
niumhad come! They hada real constitution:—what more could 
be necessary? 

But the deposed Empress was not subdued. She had pre- 
viously invited her most efficient general, Yuan Shi Ki, to retire 
to his home town, there to recover from an attack of sciatica in 
the left leg from which she informed/him he was suffering. She 
had feared his growing power, and with reason, inasmuch as he 
was the dominating figure in the Manchu government, the head 
of a vast political and military machine with his satellites in 
office all through the country. He was utterly selfish and un- 
scrupulous, as the sequel proved. None the less he obeyed the 
imperial suggestion and went into retirement. Now, however, 
the Empress needed him. So she bade him return and quell the 
insurrection. 

This he might have done with ease, but he had other ambi- 
tions. He saw at once that he could be chosen first president 
of the new republic, and after that what dreams might not come. 
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true! He consequently made overtures to Sun, who with rare 
self-sacrifice withdrew from the provisional presidency, believing 
the promises which Yuan made. However, Yuan, playing his 
own game, waited only a few years before proclaiming himself 
emperor. 

Now comes in evidence of a significant and vital fact in 
Chinese life. If the government, whether that of emperor or 
republic, issues an order which the people approve, it will be 
obeyed; but if it meets disapproval, nothing can secure accept- 
ance. Yuan found that he was not popular; he could secure no 
public approval of his self-elevation, and in a short time he was 
dead. 

After his death there was factional fighting among his lieu- 
tenants, which has continued sporadically until the present day. 
Some of these leaders were selfish, others, among them Wu Pi Fu 
and the Christian general, Feng Yu Hsiang, are sincere but 
stubborn and egotistical. Wu thinks he is the only man who can 
save China. 

During his later years Sun too became dictatorial and would 
brook no opposition. But after his death the control of his party 
came into the hands of men who, as idealistic as the former gene- 
ration, had now the added virtue of experience. 

This situation, which is the crux of the whole matter, the 
focal point of the picture, must be kept clearly in mind. For- 
merly Yuan and his lieutenants had the ability but used it for 
selfish ends. Sun and his camp were honest and idealistic but 
inexperienced. The situation is now reversed. The followers 
of Sun, while still animated by the highest motives, have learned 
in the hard school of experience and have developed large capac- 
ity in administration and leadership. 

This party is known as the “Nationalist.’’ As evidence of 
their ability is the fact that when they came into control of the 
province of Canton, the revenue of the government was $9,000,- 
000 per year. To-day it has risen to above $100,000,000, without 
the slightest increase in taxes. The gain is due to honest adminis- 
tration which has eliminated the “‘squeeze.”’ 

Chang Kai Shek, the leader of the conquering Cantonese 
nationalist army, will be adjudged one of the great commanders 
of history. Between the railroad coming up from Canton and 
that reaching down from the north is a gap of 200 miles, through 
rough and mountainous territory without roads of any character. 
All provisions and equipment must be transported on the backs 
of coolies and mules. Yet General Chang brought through that 
unfavorable territory an army of 30,000 men with all the neces- 
sary supplies for subsistence and for military necessity, a feat, 
in the judgment of Mr. Clark, beside which Napoleon’s passage 
of the Alps sinks into insignificance. 

Of course the question is, can the Nationalist Party consoli- 
date and administer its rapidly increasing domain? Thus far 
the account stands well to their credit. First the city of Canton, 
with 1,000,000 inhabitants, was efficiently governed; next the 
province of Canton with 20,000,000 people was overrun, with 
equally good results. Now the Nationalists control a territory 
the size of the United States with double the population; and 
Mr. Clark prophesies that the Nationalists will be in Peking 
by fall. 

He believes that the new regime will stand, first because the 
leaders are sincere and capable, and second because it has popu- 
lar support which, as noted above, is absolutely vital. 

And this in spite of another important element in the picture 
which must be noted. China is not a nation in the Western 
sense. There is little national consciousness. Not more than 
one-tenth of one per cent of the people have any direct contact 
with the national government. This phenomenon has results 
difficult for us to understand. 

Although there are 2,000,000 men now under arms, even in 
the Yangtse Valley there is little disturbance of normal life. 
Business goes on as usual and trade is increasing. 

The people are deeply concerned with their local govern- 
ment which they administer themselves; they developed the 
soviet system of government by local committees long before 
Russia thought of it. 


Further, the life of the community functions safely and 
soundly without any organized government at all. 

Recently when Peking was threatened by the northern 
hordes and there was no central government, a Committee of 
Safety was formed by a few leading men, acting on their own 
initiative. They closed the gates of the city and kept them closed 
for two weeks; yet the life of the city went on as usual and prices 
did not rise. 

How can foreign nations deal with a country the central 
government of which is not supported by an intelligent inter- 
ested public, a government indeed which seems to have little 
if any stability? The answer is that the present government 
does have the approval of a constantly increasing number of 
people, because it is in accord with their own desires for the 
right to choose their own methods and life, and, although there 
are two governments apparently, one at Canton and the other at 
Peking, yet in foreign relations the two are one, and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs Wellington Koo at Peking speaks as well for 
Canton, because the Cantonese feel that in his own anti-foreign 
attitude he is voicing their own aspirations. 

To show that the country, while locally self-governed, is still 
more of a unit than at first seems possible, Mr. Clark stated that 
there are large banks which have agents all over China. Last 
summer when he was in a small village of fifty inhabitants, 1,000 
miles from Peking, he none the less got a draft on his Peking 
bank cashed readily. 

Further, education is developing rapidly, and what is known 
as the Peking dialect is becoming current the country over. 
Schools are being organized, not under government auspices so 
much as at the instigation of private citizens who supply the 
money. As a result illiteracy in China during the past five years 
has been reduced 5 per cent, from 90 per cent of the population to 
85. That seems a meager gain, but take into consideration the 
fact that China has upwards of 400,000,000 people; 5 per cent 
of this number is 20,000,000. To teach 20,000,000 to read and 
write in five years in no small achievement. 

The facts Mr. Clark wished to impress upon us primarily 
were these: that China is not anti-foreign, but pro-Chinese, a 
distinction with a real difference. The slogan is “‘China for the 
Chinese.’”’ They desire foreigners to live among them, they wel- 
come foreign ways and ideas, but they insist that they be allowed 
to consider the worth of all that comes to them from abroad and 
then decide for themselves what they shall accept and what 
reject. Further, they insist that they be allowed to govern them- 
selves on an equality with the other nations. For this reason 
they have declared the old treaties with Belgium abrogated and 
insist that they will not grant extra-territoriality to peoples of 
other nations, and that they will not brook longer control of 
customs and fixing of tariff rates by foreign nations. 

In answer to the query whether Russia is dominating China, 
Mr. Clark said ‘‘No.” After the Russian treaty was signed there 
was a wave of enthusiasm for the Soviet Republic, but that has 
passed, largely because Russia has kept none of the promises 
made in that treaty; further, the people wedded to their method 
of self-government would not endure the strong centralized 
autocratic government of Russia. Here again it is the will of the 
people that decides. 

The Chinese are seeking their place in the world and de- 
manding their rights. If these are granted in friendly fashion 
well and good. China will be friendly. But if Western nations 
persist in regarding the Chinese as inferior and insist that they 
shall dominate in the internal affairs of this great people, then 
the “yellow peril” is no myth; but if the peril, now only a possi- 
bility, becomes a reality, it will be due to the bungling of the 
West. To revert to his opening illustration, China does not 
object to the process of being awakened, but if the West persists 
in pouring ice water she will get angry and fight. 

Indeed, militarism is gaining more converts every day in 
China; still, many are clinging to the hope that there is another 
way, the way of peace and concord, for China to achieve her 
desires. It is for us to say whether that hope will be denied and 
400,000,000 people be driven into the ranks of the militarists. 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 

The Heart of Emerson’s Journals 
Edited by Bliss Perry. Houghton Mifflin 

Company. $3.00. 

Is Emerson coming into his own again? 
I sometimes think so. Recent decades 
have had little use for him, but there are 
signs that the future will at least recognize 
his greatness and may have some regard 
for his teachings. Van Wyck Brooks and 
Lewis Mumford have long maintained 
that Emerson was one of the five great 
authors the United States has produced, 
and Mumford now reiterates that belief 
in his new book, “The Golden Day.” 
Whitman, who received little praise in his 
own day, is now praised if not read. Mel- 
ville has achieved his new age of popularity 
within the last five years. Are Emerson, 
Hawthorne, and Thoreau also to enjoy 
the reputation that Brooks asserts is their 
just due? 

In the newer evaluation of Emerson, 
Bliss Perry’s book is bound to play an 
important part. Every one who grows up 
in America and partakes of American edu- 
cation is bound to have, in the back of his 
head, a stereotyped concept of Emerson’s 
life and works. To read Emerson’s works 
is to have that concept shaken but not 
destroyed; to read Emerson’s journals is 
to obliterate the stereotype altogether. 
But who has the time to peruse the ten 
volumes of the journals? Few of us will 
spend the time, even though we know it 
would be time well spent. Recognizing the 
formidableness of the ten bulky books, 
Bliss Perry has prepared one volume of 
selections. 

Here is a book which any one of us can 
find time to read, and a most enjoyable 
and valuable book it is! 

In reading “The Heart of Emerson’s 
Journals” I have repeatedly marveled. 
I had never suspected that Emerson was so 
interesting, so astute, so alive. One thinks 
of him as a recluse, but he made three 
trips to Europe and engaged in innumer- 
able lecturing tours throughout the West. 
He knew all the interesting men of his 
time, and he recorded his impressions 
faithfully. The institutions of his day 
did not always please him, but he was 
never indifferent to them, and his jaurnal 
reflects the times in which he lived. He 
was a man who observed keenly, thought 
carefully, and wrote judiciously; as a 
result his journal is fascinating. 

As is well known, Emerson broke with 
the Unitarian church of which he was 
pastor because of his views on communion, 
At the time when this decision was upper- 
most in his mind he wrote in his journal: 
“Tt is the best part of the man, I sometimes 
think, that revolts most against his being 
a minister. His good revolts from official 
goodness. If he never spoke or acted but 
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with the full consent of his understanding, 
if the whole man acted always, how power- 
ful would be every act and every word. 
Well then, or ill then, how much power he 
sacrifices by conforming himself to say 
and do in other folks’ time instead of in 
his own.”’ A little later he wrote: “I have 
sometimes thought that, in order to be a 
good minister, it was necessary to leave 
the ministry. The profession is anti- 
quated. In an altered age, we worship 
in the dead forms of our forefathers. Were 
not a Socratic paganism better than an 
effete, superannuated Christianity?” Two 
years later he was still thinking on this 
subject, and he stated: “I believe the 
Christian religion to be profoundly true; 
true to an extent that they who are styled 
its most orthodox defenders have never 
or but in rarest glimpses, once or twice in a 
lifetime, reached.” 

Religion always interested Emerson, 
and, though he broke with the church, the 
church interested him too. Many of his 
most piercing aphorisms dealt with these 
subjects. ‘The religion that is afraid of 
science,’ he wrote in 1831, when he was 
twenty-eight, “‘dishonors God and com- 
mits suicide.” “A sect or party,” he re- 
corded the same year, “is an elegant in- 
cognito devised to save a man from the 
vexation of thinking.” “Dr. Ripley prays 
for rain,’’ he once noted, ‘“‘with great ex- 
plicitness on Sunday, and on Monday the 
showers fell. When I spoke of the speed 
with which his prayers were answered, the 
good man looked modest.” “Edward 
Palmer asked me if J liked two services in a 
Sabbath. I told him, Not very well. If 
the sermon was good I wished to think of 
it; if it was bad, one was enough.” 

Frequently Emerson’s thoughts turned 
to education. ‘‘How sad a spectacle, so 
frequent nowadays, to see a young man 
after ten years of college education come 
out ready for his voyage of life—and to see 
that the entire ship is made of rotten 
timber, of rotten, honeycombed, tradi- 
tional timber without so much as an inch 
of new plank in the hull.” Such were Lis 
views at the age of thirty-six. At the age 
of forty-one he wrote: “There is not the 
slightest probability that the college will 
foster an eminent talent in any youth. If 
he refuses prayers and recitations, they 
will torment him and traduce and expel, 
though he were Newton or Dante.’”’ Much 
later he noted: ‘In the college, ’tis com- 
plained, money and the vulgar respecta- 
bility have the same ascendant as in the 
city.” 

Assuredly the citations on colleges have 
a familiar ring, and there is much else in 
the journals that is surprisingly modern. 
Emerson wrote in 1849, for example: “A 
feature of the times is, that when I was 
born, private and family prayer was in 
the use of all well-bred people, and now it 
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is not known.” Note also this complaint: 
“To what base uses we put this ineffable 
intellect! To reading all day murders and 
railroad accidents, to choosing ratterns 
for waistcoats and scarfs.” Or read this 
Menckenesque reflection on the booboisie: 
“Shall we judge the country by the ma- 
jority or by the minority? Certainly, by 
the minority. The mass are animal, in 
state of pupilage, and nearer the chim- 
panzee.” 

From what has been quoted it will be 
apparent that much in the journals is epi- 
grammatic and incisive. Emerson’s essays 
are not smoothly written, but consist 
rather of a series of brilliant aphorisms. 
And the journals, as Bliss Perry points out, 
contain the raw material out of which the 
essays and poems were.made. There is, 
for example, the famous remark: “We do 
not count a man’s years until he has noth- 
ing else to count.’”’ We also find such 
comments as: ‘‘This old Bible, if you can 
pitch it out of the window with a fork, it 
comes bounce back again;’” ‘Boston or 
Brattle Street Christianity is a compound 
of force, or the best diagonal line that can 
be drawn between Jesus Christ and Ab- 
bott Lawrence;” ‘“’Tis curious that Chris- 
tianity, which is idealism, is sturdily de- 
fended by the brokers, and steadily at- 
tacked by the idealists.” Such gems 
sparkle forth on almost every page of Pro- 
fessor Perry’s compilation. 

Of the personal life of Emerson there is 
not so much as one might desire. Little is 
said of his family life, though that little is 
poignant. There is more about distin- 
guished men of the times, Webster, Chan- 
ning, Hawthorne, and others. Certain 
references to Thoreau, Hawthorne, Alcott, 
and Carlyle particularly interest the stu- 
dent of literature. The accounts of Emer- 
son’s travels are sketchy but have con- 
siderable pictorial value. Wrapped up as 
he was in his own affairs, Emerson none 
the less found time for men and for affairs, 
and he recorded his impressions with sin- 
cerity if not in detail. Best of all, one sees 
Emerson himself, and comes to understand 
his life even in those details to which he 
devotes but little space. There was a good 
bit of practical common sense in this 
scholar and mystic, even as there was a 
marked pleasure in life despite the vicissi- 
tudes of ill health. “When I bought my 
farm,” he wrote in his sixtieth year, “I 
did not know what a bargain I had in the 
bluebirds, bobolinks, and thrushes; as 
little did I know what sublime mornings 
and sunsets I was buying.” One of the 
most delightful and most revealing entries 
in the journal suggests something of the 
quality of the man: “‘X complained that 
life had lost its interest. ’Tis very funny, 
to be sure, to hear this. For most of us 
the world is all too interesting—l’embarras 
de richesses. We are wasted with‘our ver- 
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satility; with the eagerness to grasp on 
every possible side, we all run to nothing. 
I can not open an agricultural paper with- 
out finding objects enough for Methusa- 
lem. I jilt twenty books whenever I fix 
on one. I stay away from Boston, only 
because I can not begin to see those whom 
I should wish, the men and the things. 
I wish to know France. I wish to study 
art. I wish to read laws.’’ Reading the 
journal I am inclined to think, for the first 
time, that Emerson might have been a 
good person to know. 

How well Perry has selected from the 
journals I do not know, for, worse luck, I 
have never read them. I can only say 
that, while quite possibly there is much 
that is not in the book that might well be 
included, there is little there that might be 
omitted. Reviewers, myself among them, 
are fond of saying, ‘‘So-and-so has ren- 
dered a great service,’ a phrase seldom 
more just than when used to describe Bliss 
Perry’s work in preparing ‘“The Heart of 
Emerson’s Journals.” 

* * 


Winds of Doctrine 


By George Santayana. Charles Scribner’s 

Sons. $2.50. 

Very few philosophers have what in 
common parlance is known as the philo- 
sophic attitude. Many of them are just as 
heated, just as biased, just as frail, as the 
ordinary run of human beings. Santayana 
is one of the few exceptions. He is calm, 
dignified, urbane. And yet he is by no 
means unmoved by the human spectacle. 
In his attitude he maintains the delicate 
balance, the fidelity to the golden mean, 
which the ancient Greeks extolled. No 
philosopher, unless it be John Dewey, 
more clearly sees man as an animal, as a 
part of the world of nature; yet no philoso- 
pher praises more ardently those qualities 
which are man’s peculiar distinction. No 
philosopher recognizes more sharply the 
limitations of the human reason, but no 
philosopher displays greater respect for 
the things of the mind. No philosopher 
believes more sincerely in common sense, 
but it is also true that no philosopher more 
rigorously eschews mediocrity. 

“Winds of Doctrine’ was first published 
in 1913. In the years that have passed 
since then, much has happened, but there 
is little in Santayana’s essays that is not 
as applicable now as it was when they 
were written. The first paper, “The In- 
tellectual Temper of the Age,” would cer- 
tainly demand modification, but much 
that is in it seems startlingly appropriate. 
The essay on Bertrand Russell is still a 
trenchant criticism of the Bertrand Russell 
of 1918, and the mere fact that Russell 
has changed many of his views does not 
diminish the interest of Santayana’s 
strictures on certain opinions that are still 
popular. The other essays are exactly as 
impressive now as they were fourteen 
years ago. The criticism of Bergson 
stands as a masterly piece of gentle, 
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ironical “debunking.’”’ “Modernism and 
Christianity” is still an essay that every 
churchman ought to ponder. The dis- 
cussion of Shelley has not been surpassed. 
“Tradition in American Philosophy” is by 
no means out-of date. I am very glad that 
the book has been reissued. Fourteen 
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years is a long time as modern philosophy 
goes. The fact that a volume of fugitive 
essays reads now as well as it did when it 
was published might suggest that Santa- 
yana’s more sustained writings, such as 
“The Life of Reason,” may outlast most 
contemporary books on philosophy. 


The W.N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


WOMEN’S BOARDS OF FOREIGN 
MISSIONS 


This is but a brief summary of the find- 
ings and recommendations of the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Boards of Foreign Mis- 
sions of North America, at the annual 
meeting in Atlantic City Jan. 11 to which 
Mrs. Vallentyne and Miss Ellis went as 
delegates. 

The program centered around the 
theme, “The Family of Nations in the 
Kingdom of God.”’ Since the world is so 
swiftly becoming a neighborhood, the 
questions of international, interracial and 
industrial relations were immediately 
before the meeting, and were seen to be 
vitally connected with the expression of 
our Christian faith and the working out of 
the Christian program. To permeate this 
changing order with the spirit of Christ is 
our inescapable responsibility. 


The World Task 


“Facing the world task,” the Oriental 
speaker emphasized the need to-day of 
making known the love of God revealed in 
Jesus to satisfy heart hunger; the Occi- 
dental stressed the need of presenting the 
Christian message in every land, because 
such evils as disease, ignorance, potential 
causes of friction, materialism, in the 
present world neighborhood can be re- 
moved only by the application of Christian 
ethics and the spirit of Jesus to world 
relations. 

Several recommendations were adopted 
relating to practise of international friend- 
ship through community and individual 
contacts, familiarizing ourselves with con- 
ditions, striving to create right public 
opinion based on a thorough understand- 
ing; keeping in touch with our representa- 
tives in the legislative bodies concerning 
bills dealing with international relations, 
and striving to co-operate at all times with 
other organizations that have a common 
concern with us in the betterment of in- 
dustrial. conditions among women and 
children. 

The Contribution of Youth 

“The ‘message of hope’ in the findings of 
a year ago found expression in the Chris- 
tian conference of American and Oriental 
students at Princeton. After a sincere 
self-searching, through .directed Bible 
study, the students, remarkably free from 
a national or provincial point of. view, 
addressed themselves to the solution of 
world problems. They expressed their 


conviction that the responsibility for ex- 
tending Christ’s Kingdom throughout the 
world is a task for East and West together 
rather than the task of the West alone.” 

Recommendations were adopted for the 
continued study of the present youth situa- 
tion; for the study of best methods of in- 
troducing new missionaries to the field; 
for the continued effort to place young 
people on our missionary board; for co- 
operation with all student agencies, work- 
ing through them for a unified approach 
to the young people in our colleges, and 
co-operation with the Student Volunteer 
Movement, especially this year in any way 
that will strengthen their Convention. 
The Contribution of the Federation 

To continue and make more effective 
the co-operation on which the Federation 
is based, it is essential that the work of 
every committee be carried forward during 
the coming year, and in line with this 
thought recommendations were adopted 
to give increased support to the programs 
of the Women’s Christian Colleges, etc.; 
to endorse the plans of the Committee on 
Home Base Cultivation; to endorse the 
plans of the Committee on Summer Con- 
ferences; to commend the work and report 
of the interdenominational industrial com- 
mittee. 

The following recommendation, relative 
to the day of prayer, is given in its entirety: 

“Deeply moved by the significance of 
the beginning of an international observ- 
ance of the Day of Prayer in which we can 
pray with, instead of for, the women of the 
world, we recommend that this observance 
be extended to include larger numbers of 
women in all countries, looking forward 
to the time when Christian women can be 
united in a World Federation. 

“That we endeavor to make this circle 
of fellowship as wide as possible in our own 
communities, including women of all races 
and nationalities. 

“That we pray for the Convention on 
Faith and Order to be held in Lausanne 
in the summer of 1927.” 


* * 


THE FRIENDLY HOUSE PIANO 


We’re standing on the third rung of the 
ladder we are climbing to get that piano 
for Friendly House. There are ten steps 
representing contributions arranged like 
this: $5, $10, $25, $50, and then increasing 
$50 with each step until $350 is reached. 
How far will we climb before the next 
Christian Leader is published? 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
Feb. 13-19 Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 


Feb. 13-19. Illinois. 
Dr. Huntley: 
Feb. 13-19. Headquarters. 
* = 


THE EASTER BREAKFAST 


A new idea by which you can uplift and 
vitalize your school. 

Our Everett church school gave in 1926 
an Easter breakfast to all members of the 
Junior and Intermediate departments on 
Easter morning at 8.30. It is still a much- 
talked-of affair and will be repeated on 
this coming Easter Sunday. There were 
110 present and all were seated at tables 
arranged in the shape of a large cross and 
covered with white paper having a purple 
paper ribbon running through the center. 
Easter lilies added much to the decora- 
tions. At each plate were an Easter card, 
a menu card, and a copy of the grace 
which was repeated in unison. The break- 
fast for each person consisted of half an 
orange, shredded wheat biscuit and milk, 
boiled egg, buttered toast and cocoa. After 
the singing of the hymn, “Christ the Lord 
is Risen To-day,” all repeated this simple 
grace: 

“For all Thy loving care sends us, 
We thank Thee, God, again— 
And pray this food may make us strong 
Todo Thy will. Amen.” ; 

After breakfast and the singing of a 
hymn, a short Easter pageant called 
“Easter Day”’ was given by several of the 
teachers. Rev. U. S. Milburn, pastor of 
the church, closed with an interesting talk 
on the meaning of Easter, and. a prayer. 
The deacons and their wives were guests. 
I hear you say, “Oh, but the expense and 
the work!’ All really big things mean 
work, but it’s the kind of work that pays. 
If you care to write, I will tell you how we 
did it without a cent of expense to our 
school—and you can do it too. _ 

Robert G. Fraleigh. 

17 Walnut St., Everett, Mass. 

eee 


WHY A NEW STANDARDS PLAN 


II. What are the Defects of the Old 
Plan? 


> 

In the early days of the General Sunday 
School Association a Standards Plan was 
adopted which has proved a challenge and 
inspiration to some of our schools. It set 
up three goals to be reached, and issued a 
Recognition Certificate to which seals were 
to be added annually. 

Only a small proportion of our schools 
made the best use of the plan, but the 
question may fairly be asked, Was that a 
defect in the plan or simply the failure to 
work it? 

But as the plan stood, there were some 
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3 This latest book from Miss Slat- * 
* tery’s pen is intended primarily for * 
* young people from twelve to * 
* twenty-five, especially those who * 
* are looking forward to church mem- * 
* bership. It is a brief but thrilling * 
* survey of church history—entirely * 
* non-sectarian. Most young people * 
* have only the vaguest knowledge * 
* of the history of the organization * 
* whose vows they take upon them- * 
* selves. Miss Slattery gives the * 
* needed historical background and * 
* drives home its challenge to the * 
* young folks of today. Unusually * 
* attractive edition. r¥ 
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The Publishing House now offers 
this important book at the reduced 
price of fifty cents per copy plus five 
cents for postage. 


Especially adapted for Lenten use 
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defects. Either a school must say, “Yes, 
we have teacher training or missions or 
temperance,’ or “‘No, we do not have 
these points.”” If a school had a class tak- 
ing the Standard Course in Teacher Train- 
ing and registered at Headquarters, it 
could claim credit for Teacher Training. 
But attendance of teachers at Summer 
Institutes or the fact that teachers already 
held diplomas for the Standard Course, 
received no credit at all. If a school gave 
one offering a year to missions and a mini- 
mum of missionary instruction it could 
claim credit, while repeated and system- 
atic instruction and many offerings would 
win no greater credit. 

The new plan will give a certain number 
of points for an ideal program under each 
item and a proportionate amount for each 
step toward that ideal. 

This lack of itemization made the at- 
tainment of 100 per cent a comparatively 
simple matter. There are a few of our 
schools which have sent in a 100 per cent 
report for the three goals year after year, 
yet no one of them would claim to be a 
perfect school. 


These important defects, too little recog- 
nition of partial achievement and too little 
incentive to further progress, will be cor- 
rected in the new plan. 

* * 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Does it happen that your school is having 
teacher training by itself or with a com- 
munity class and the class is not reported 
to our Superintendent of Teacher Train- 
ing? There are a few such classes in our 
Zion. We want to know about you. Do 
not be so modest as to think what you are 
doing is not of interest to others or worth 
knowing about. 

Keep talking about that teacher training 
class. Keep praying for one. Keep posted 
as to what it is and where we have others. 

Now is the time to plan how and to start 
raising money to send some one to one of 
the Sunday School Summer Institutes. 
It is easier to find some one who will go 
when the money is raised. 

* * 
THE SPIRIT OF UNIVERSALISM IN 
THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The Union Sunday school for English- 
speaking children at Central Romana in 
the Dominican Republic, whose presiding 
genius is Mrs. Marie Coddington Ger- 
rish, had a most successful Christmas 
celebration. Mrs. Gerrish says: ‘‘All the 
parents came and helped us in singing the 
carols, and our collection was so good that 
we were able to take boxes of clothing, 
food, toys, and candy to four poor families 
on the day they celebrate, “Three Kings 
Day,’ Jan. 6.” It is a pleasure to us to 
know that the carols were sung from our 
own hymnal, ‘Songs of Work and Wor- 
ship,’’ and that the work is led by one af 
our own people. 

* = 


FACTS AND FOLKS 

Mr. Eugene H. Tobey, Jr., of Everett, 
Mass., has entered Tufts Divinity School. 
He will retain his class of thirteen wide- 
awake and very attractive intermediate 
boys. The Bible that they gave him is 
bound like an ordinary book and is very 
attractive and serviceable. 


The Boston Herald recently published a 
picture of Mrs. Caroline Clark Barney of 
Lynn, Mass., and in a paragraph of appre- 
ciation called her “The Christmas Story 
Lady” and spoke of the very important 
work she has done in forming and directing 
organizations of parents. 


We greatly rejoice that Miss Dorothy 
Richmond Stetson has joined the Cradle 
Roll Department of our church school in 
Shizuoka, Japan. 

Haverhill, Mass., and Salem, Mass., are 
among the wise and thoughtful schools 
that install their sextons with the other 
officers. 
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Among Our Churches 


New York 


Divine Paternity. 
—Dr. Hall has arrang- 
ed a series of Sunday 
evening suppers fol- 
lowed by an informal 
talk upon some current 
question. On Feb. 6 
the subject was “Civil 
War in China,” and the 
speakers Rev. Carl Scheufler, a missionary 
recently returned from China, and Miss 
Nellie Wong, a Chinese student and teach- 
er. The Takala Society on Feb. 8 at the 
Hotel Plaza held a most successful party 
for the benefit of the Baby and Child Wel- 
fare Clinic. Dr. Hall preached a sermon 
on Jan. 30 upon “‘New Bibles for Old’”’ that 
attracted wide attention. Recent preach- 
ers have been Rey. William Wallace Rose 
of Rochester and Rev. Allison Ray Heaps 
of New York. * * Divine Paternity 
House.— December and January were 


difficult months, due to illness among thee 


workers and the sudden death on Jan. 8 of 
a devoted and much loved member, Mrs. 
Katie Wagner. The budget of 1927 calls 
for an appropriation of $12,000. Of this 
$5,600 must be raised from new sources— 
that is, from an increase in number and 
amount of subscriptions both inside and 
outside the Church of the Divine Pater- 
nity. The attendance for 1926 was 31,431. 
The annual report of the house organiza- 
tion called the Local Board shows an ex- 
penditure of $1,062, nearly $400 more 
than that of 1925. The December special 
events included an illustrated talk to the 
Boy and Girl Scouts on Central America, 
by Mr. T. Howard Barnes, and nine 
‘Christmas parties. Toys and clothing 
were received from the Sunday school of 
the church and a class of Public School 125. 
Four needy families were provided wth 
generous Christmas dinners and fine toys 
by Mr. James H. Cooper, the Scoutmaster. 
‘The ‘“‘Junglegym”’ for the Play School, for 
which an appeal has been made, has been 
provided by Mr. Van Wyck. The Men’s 
‘Club room, for a long time a shabby, cheer- 
less meeting-place, is being completely re- 
decorated; a part of the expense being met 
by the club. The kitchen in which the 
‘school lunches are prepared is being 1e- 
painted and provided with a new linoleum. 
Half of the cost will be met by the Local 
Board. A washroom has been fitted up 
with low washbowls for the little children 
of the Play School. The clubs are con- 
centrating their energies at present in 
preparation for the third annual Local 
Board entertainment and dance to be given 
Feb. 26. The Junior Players will present 
Stuart Walker’s play, “Six Who Pass While 
the Lentils Boil,’”’ in March. * * Wash- 
ington Heights.—The annual meeting 
re-elected Frank R. Whitten president, 
A. S. McDaniel vice-president, Harry 
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Congdon secretary and Stuart A. Ryder 
treasurer. A committee of young people 
was chosen by the meeting to be officially 
connected with the church in the junior 
church work. Marvin Magnus, Muriel S. 
Harris, Thomas Falco, Allan McDaniel and 
Vernon Fuchs were appointed. The Ameri- 
can Atheist Association, with which the 
pastor has been having argument against 
their League for Children, has commended 
the pastor for his ideas and invited him to 
lecture before their organization. Mr. 
Harris will lecture in March, being allowed 
freedom to speak his own mind. Recent 
sermons attracting considerable attention 
locally are: ‘‘Sports and Religion,” “‘Inter- 
national Telephoning to Remove Mis- 
understandings and War,” “The People 
Who Love Mental Bondage, to Freedom 
to Think,” “Mental Coma and Religion.”’ 
* * Mt. Vernon.—The annual Men’s 
Night and dinner of the Women’s League 
will be held Monday, Feb. 21. Prominent 
speakers are on the program. Five new 
members were added to the church during 
the month of January. The committee in 
charge of the canvass for funds for im- 
provements in the Social Hall have so far 
raised $300. Dr. Sayles, during February, 
will speak on “Notable Parables of Jesus,’’ 
“The Good Samaritan,” ‘The Foolish Rich 
Man,” ‘“‘The Pharisee and Publican,” and 
“The Good Shepherd.” * * Southold.— 
The Sunday school has outgrown its pres- 
ent quarters, and an addition to the parish 
house is to be built to accommodate the 
primary department, which now numbers 
twenty-five pupils and four teachers. Five 
new scholars and one new teacher have 
been added to the school since the first of 
the year. The Men’s Club hold a Ladies’ 
Night Feb. 12. * * Middletown.—Rev. 
Charles Pennoyer visited this church on 
Jan. 2 and spoke on his work in Social 
Service. In the evening he preached at 
a community union service comprising 
the Presbyterian, Baptist, Congregational, 
Methodist and Universalist churches. The 
church decided to try the community pul- 
pit sheets arranged by Mr. Pennoyer. Mr. 
Welch has been officially accredited dean 
of the Community Teacher Training 
School, which has been established success- 
fully in the city as a standard school, and 
as such is entitled to award credit certifi- 
cates recognized by the International 
Council toward a diploma. The men 
served as waiters at a chicken dinner re- 
cently. The attendance at the services 
increased in the last two months. A change 
has been made in the detail work of finances 
and the church finds itself in a greatly im- 
proved financial condition. The Sunday 
school has a fluctuating enrollment, but 
has had an increase of thirty per cent in 
the last two months. Mr. Welch would 
be grateful for a workable plan to hold boys 


from eight to eleven years of age until they 
are old enough to unite with the church. 
* * The Metropolitan Alliance met 
at the Church of the Divine Paternity 
Feb. 11. Subject: Musical Appreciation. 
A theater party will be held Feb. 16 at the 
Gaiety, Broadway and 46th St., Man- 
hattan, to enjoy a matinee performance of 
“Tommy,” a comedy, Tickets may be 
procured of Miss Grace L. White, 389 
Grand Avenue, Brooklyn. * * Chapin 
Home.—Preachers for February: Rev. 
Andrew Magill, D. D., Jamaica, and Rev. 
J. Allison MacRury, Woodhaven. The 
trustees now observe the old Home Day as 
‘Founder’s Day.’”’ On Founder’s Day, 
March 3, it is the plan of the trustees to 
dedicate the new addition to the Infirmary. 
This year the usual sale will be omitted, 
and an afternoon, 2 to 6, given to a recep- 
tion and informal entertainment. The 
addition to the Home will have ‘“‘an open- 
ing address’ by one of the New Yorx 
clergymen. The trustees are endeavoring 
to raise funds for the equipment of the 
rooms, and ‘‘contributions will be gratefully 
appreciated.” * * Good Tidings.—It 
has become a habit of this church to re- 
member with congratulation and gifts 
the birthday of their popular and beloved 
minister. On Feb. 6 was the recurring 
date, and after a little supper the ‘‘con- 
gratulations and gifts’? were generously 
manifest. * * A Great Record..—For 
nearly a year an Adventist society of 305 
members (taxed by the larger church for 
354 members), not a wealthy person in the 
group, has shared the Church of Our 
Father. Here is the financial record for 
1926: Received from tithers, $29,124.54; 
for foreign missions, $13,886.54; from 
other offerings, $9,588.66. Total, $52,- 
599.74. Tithes per capita monthly, $1.63; 
foreign missions per capita monthly, $.75; 
other offerings per capita monthly, $.47. 
Weekly per capita, $2.85. Yearly per 
capita, $148.58. * * All Souls.—Three 
new “‘circles’’ of women, each to have from 
twenty to twenty-five members and largely 
recruited from those who have recently 
come into All Souls, are being organized 
under the leadership of Mrs. Edwin B. 
Wilson, president of the Women’s League, 
and Mrs. Ada Morse Grose. When these 
are complete there will be ten such groups 
besides the parent Women’s League, all 
working for the church. At the suggestion 
of the trustees the Women’s League has 
voted favorably upon a fair to be held 
probably in November. Only one fair has 
been held in over five years. The last fair 
netted over $2,000 besides being a con- 
spicuous social and artistic success. It is 
planned to beat this record. The big An- 
nual Dinner of the Men’s Club occurs this 
year on Friday evening, March 4, with 
Mayor Walker heading the list of speakers. 
Plans are being made to accommodate 
three hundred men. Dr. Grose is again 
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on the list of speakers at the Lenten noon- 
day services in Holy Trinity Church. He 
speaks on March 10 as one of a list which 
includes many of the most distinguished 
clergymen in New York and elsewhere. 
A beautiful Tiffany art glass flower jar for 
the pulpit flowers has been presented to 
the church by Mr. Albert K. Hill in mem- 
ory of his mother, the late Mrs. Richard 
Hill, who was one of the most loyal and 
lovable characters in the church. With a 


Iowa 


Osage.—This church 
had a good annual meet- 
ing voting unanimously 
to retain the pastor, 
Rey. F. W. Miller, for 
another year beginning 


March 1. They also 
voted to invite the 
State Convention to 


meet here about June 15. Over $600 in 
repairs has put new beauty into the edifice 
and new spirit in the membership. * * 
Mt. Pleasant.—Good work goes on 
steadily here under the care of Mr. and 
Mrs. Galer. A new Y. P. C. U. and new 
interest in Sunday school work. * * 
Boone.—During the severe cold of Janu- 
ary no services are held. But with the 
coming of spring there will be renewed 
activities. * * Webster City.—The fi- 
nancial strain felt in all Iowa churches has 
come to us here and several of our families 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Miss Alfreda Cary, daughter of Rev. 
H. M. Cary, visited Headquarters on Feb 5. 
She has come from Japan to attend Jackson 
College. 


Rev. A. G. Strain of Garland, Ala., 
suffering under the handicap of ill-health, 
is carrying on with indomitable courage 
and making an enthusiastic effort, as may 
be seen from a notice in this issue of the 
Leader, to free his little church from debt. 


Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing of Arlington 
gave a concert at the First Universalist 
Church of Bangor, Me., Jan. 30, which 
was sent out over the church radio. In 
connection with the concert she gave a 
little talk on Ole Bull, and repeated some 
of his selections played recently at the 
Wayside Inn, now owned by Henry Ford. 


Mr. and Mrs. George N. Carleton, loyal 
members of the church at Haverhill, were 
visitors at Headquarters on Wednesday; 
Feb. 2. 


Rey. and Mrs. Myron L. Cutler of East 
Jaflrey, N. H., have been passing through 
a time of great anxiety on account of the 
serious illness of their youngest daughter, 
who was taken ill at Stamford, Conn., 
where she is teaching, and who finally 
underwent a serious operation in the hos- 


similar yet entirely different vase already 
given by Mr. and Mrs. James Erskine, the 
memorial flowers given each Sunday are 
now sure to have an appropriate and ar- 
tistic setting. Mrs. William D. Faris has 
furnished a room at Chapin Home to be 
known as the “William D. Faris Me- 
morial Room,” in honor of her husband, 
long chairman of the board of deacons of 
All Souls Church. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


Letter 


have had losses, but the pastor, Rev. Effie 
McCollum Jones, D. D., is courageous and 
she has the support of a loyal people. * * 
Waterloo.—This church reports the larg- 
est gain in membership of any in the state 
during 1926. Rev. W. O. Bodell is pastor. 
This church has paid its quota to the Five 
Year Program for two years. We have an 
every member canvass in February. * * 
West Union.—Only one Universalist 
family left here now. The building is 
leased for 1927 to the Zion Lutherans. * * 
Mitchellville.—The annual meeting re- 
vealed one of the best financial reports. 
All interest and bills paid and $500 on our 
parish hall indebtedness. Men’s Day, Jan. 
30, Universalist Comrades had charge of 
public worship both morning and evening. 
Rey. O. G. Colegrove, pastor, is president 
of the Ministerial Association of our 
town. 
O. G. Colegrove. 


and Interests 


pital at Winchendon, Mass. Miss Cutler 
is convalescing and will return to her 
parents’ home in the near future. Mr. 
Cutler is in his fortieth year at East Jaffrey. 


Miss Helen C. Bennett of Pittsfield, 
N. H., called at Headquarters Feb. 1. 
Miss Bennett is going to Constantinople 
for several months. 


Rev. J. T. Sunderland, D.D., has 
written the leading article for the January 
number of the Modern Review, of Calcutta, 
India, on ‘America’s Interest in India.’ 


Rey. Frederic W. Perkins, D.D., of 
Washington, D.C., is now living at 1840 
Mintwood Place, N. W. His permanent 
address will be given in a short time. 


The Sunday engagements for February 
for Dr. Coons, Superintendent in Massa- 
chusetts, are these: Feb. 6, Plymouth; 
Feb. 13, New Bedford and Mattapoisett; 
Feb. 20, St. Paul’s Church, Springfield; 
Feb. 27, Marlboro. 


Rev. William J. Taylor, D. D., pastor of 
the First Universalist Church of Wausau, 
Wis., has begun his ninth year of service 
in that community. Mr. Taylor has an- 
nounced the second annual Religious Edu- 
cation Institute under the auspices of the 
Wausau Ministerial Association and the 
Wisconsin Christian Education Council, 
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in his church early in February. The 
general subject is ‘Religion in the Home,’’ 
and a very fine faculty has been assembled 
from all over the state. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, president of 
St. Lawrence University, was the guest 
and speaker at the Men’s Club in the 
Malden church on Tuesday evening, Feb. 1. 


Illinois 


Galesburg.—Rev. Lambert J. Case, 
pastor. The church has just had a very 
successful every-member canvass. At the 
recent annual meeting encouraging reports 
were given by representatives of the various 
organizations of the church. Both the 
Woman’s League and the Missionary As- 
sociation are having well-attended meet- 
ings and with interesting programs. The 
church school is increasing in numbers. 
and has a fine corps of teachers and officers. 
The Y. P. C. U. has bad a very successful 
year, having the largest attendance in 
several years. Several new organizations 
reported for the first time. The Camp-fire 
Girls reported a full membership and un- 
usual activities. The Boy Rangers have a 
large membership of boys from twelve 
different denominations and are very 
active. Both the Bluebirds and the Scouts 
have just been organized, and this year 
much is expected of them. Complete 
management of the church has been turned 
over to a church council made up of the 
executive officers and one representative 
from each of the five major organizations: 
the board of trustees, the church school, 
the Woman’s League, the Missionary As- 
sociation, and the Y. P.C. U. These ten 
people meet with the pastor once a month 
and plan the program of the church. The 
ten members of the council are also chair- 
men of the ten following committees: Fi- 
nance, House, Religious Education, Social, 


Hospitality, Visitation, Music, Flower, 
Publicity and Ushering. 
Massachusetts 


Brockton.—Rev. H. E. Peters, pastor. 
The parish had a Birthday Party Nov. 9 
to which every one connected with the 
church was invited. Admission was a 
penny for every year, $94 being realized 
for the parish treasury. A Christmas sale 
held Dee. 8 and 9 by five organizations of 
the parish netted $300. Christmas Sunday 
was observed on Dec. 19. The decorations 
were especially attractive and appro- 
priate. The cantata, ‘The Story of Beth- 
lehem,” was given by three quartettes. 
A well-filled church listened to a fine ser- 
mon by Mr. Peters. Our Christmas offer- 
ing amounted to $275. Our every-member 
canvass was the largest in many years. 
Mr. Peters has organized the Junior Nash 
Pioneers, boys between the ages of twelve 
and sixteen. They have a program of a 
four-sided nature, physical, devotional, 
intellectual and serviceable. They have 
the use of the Y. M. C. A. gymnasium once 
in every two weeks with Mr. Peters. as 
instructor and leader. On Sundays, this 


* 
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group is organized in a church school class 
with the unusual opportunity of having 
Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole as teacher. 
Several new members have been added to 
the school. Lantern slides are used on the 
first Sunday in every month. The pic- 
tures are made very fascinating by talks 
regarding them given by Mrs. Peters. 
A party was given by the girls’ Arelite 
Club on Dee. 17, for needy children. 
Twenty-five were entertained. A gift tree 
and refreshments were greatly enjoyed. 
Mr. Peters preached the Thanksgiving 
sermon in the Central Methodist Church. 
The church was filled and the sermon very 
highly commended. At the present time 
Mr. Peters is preaching an interesting 
series of sermons on the lives and characters 
of the disciples. 

Weymouth.— Rev. Clarence L. Eaton, 
pastor. There is an awakened interest 
in this church and the people are giving 
hearty support to the new minister as evi- 
denced in increased attendance at Sunday 
services and all social occasions. The 
Ladies’ Social Circle held a successful 
bazar in December, and its monthly sup- 
pers and socials are well attended. The 
Men’s Club has been revived and its 
annual Christmas party was a jolly affair. 
During the past year, under the leader- 
ship of the new superintendent, Mr. 
Everett McIntosh, the Sunday school has 
doubled in size. The pastor received at 
Christmas a generous purse, presented by 
many friends. The pageant, ‘““The Eternal 
Quest,’”’ was given Sunday evening, Jan. 2. 

North Weymouth.—Rey. C. R. Tenney. 
pastor. With Mr. Edwin R. Samson as 
preacher, the other pulpit offices ably 
eared for by other men of the society, the 
music furnished by a choir and quartette 
of men’s voices under lead of Mr. Russell 
H. Whiting and by the church orchestra, 
our Laymen’s Sunday was a great success. 
The sermon was a rallying call from a lay- 
man to a layman on “The Christian Lay- 


_man’s Job’—a very strong appeal, and 


stronger because a layman made it. 
Somerville, First.—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. Having but a 
few months ago got into the parish house, 
rebuilt upon the site of the one destroyed 
by fire, and having just paid the last of the 
indebtedness for the new structure, our 
friends will understand our feelings when 
they are told that a fire has just destroyed 
a dance hall but five feet distant from our 
building. The firemen, seeing the danger 
in which our parish house was placed, con- 
centrated all their efforts to save our prop- 
erty. Atter the experiences through which 
we passed last year there is little wonder 
that we are rejoicing to-day. 
Chelsea.—Rey. B. F. McIntire, pastor. 
At a conference of the pastor and the 
heads of all our church auxiliaries a sched- 
ule of the important events of the coming 
year, such as suppers and entertainments, 
has been made so that no month will be 
without some form of social activity. This 


is to be mimeographed and used as a work- 
ing program. The silver teas of the Social 
Circle continue to be popular and are held 
every two weeks on Monday afternoon. 
The new officers of our Clara Barton Guild 
were installed on Jan. 25 at a joint meeting 
of the Guild and Mission Circle. The 
troop of Boy Scouts in our vestry, under 
the leadership of Scout Executive Wm. E. 
Ferris, has increased its membership more 
than 100 per cent since its institution 
several months ago, and Mr. Ferris is also 
doing fine work with the boys as one of the 
teachers in our church school. Our Mis- 
sion Circle is one of our really active organi- 
zations, under the capable leadership of 
the president, Mrs. Carol Restall. 


New Hampshire 


Portsmouth.—Rev. Allen Brown, pastor. 
We are using the slides and lectures fur- 
nished by the General Sunday School As- 
sociation once a month, and consider them 
very helpful. The Ladies’ Social Circle 
serves a public supper the first Thursday 
of each month. The first of December 
they held a very successful bazar. Two 
young ladies assisted the pastor at the 
morning service on Young People’s Day. 
The Christmas activities included a carol 
service, a vesper service with Christmas 
anthems, a candlelight service with pag- 
eant of the Nativity and a Christmas 
festival. At this last the pastor was gener- 
ously remembered. Rev. Anna P. Bailey, 
who lives in town, is very helpful. As 
needed she preaches, tells stories to chil- 
dren, and assists in other ways. Improve- 
ments and repairs have been made on our 
church building to the value of $200. 
Generous givers of labor and money made 
this possible. The organist and choir re- 
cently gave an inspiring program at 
vespers. The first Sunday of the New 
Year a union service of five local churches 
was held with us. Dr. Harold Marshall 
was the preacher, to the delight of all. In 
the near future our parish will come into 
the possession of a legacy of $1,500 left by 
a former worker in our church. 


New York 


Syracuse.—Rev. F. W. Betts, D. D., 
pastor. The church school held its annual 
meeting for the election of officers Jan. 18. 
A supper was served to the officers, teach- 
ers and workers of the school in Sunday 
school, and the new lights given by the 
Betts Circle of the King’s Daughters were 
used. At the meeting which followed the 
supper Mrs. Herbert Shaw was re-elected 
superintendent, Mr. Everett assistant 
superintendent and Mr. Trefethen secre- 
tary and treasurer. The plan for a Church 
School Auxiliary, proposed by Dr. Betis, 
was the chief point of interest at the meet- 
ing. The Auxiliary is to be made up of 
volunteer workers from the church mem- 
bers, King’s Daughters and the Y. P.C.U. 
Mr. Morse heads the Look-out Committee, 
Dr. Betts the committee for teachers and 
Professor McIntosh the committee on dra- 


matics, with the entire body of young 
people as his assistants. These com- 
mittees will aid the officers of the church 
school. Besides relieving the officers of a 
great deal of responsibility, the Auxiliary 
will serve to bring together all depart- 
ments of the church and keep up interest 
in the work of the church school. At this 
meeting our parish worker, Mr. Larrabee, 
reported having made over 350 calls. Mrs. 
Shaw said that of the four dolls sent from 
this church to Japan, the one sent by the 
church school was chosen as one of the 
forty-eight dolls for permanent exhibit. 
It was decided to hold three of these sup- 
pers and meetings each year: one at the 
opening of the church school year, the 
next in January, and the last just after 
Easter. 
North Carolina 


Kinston.—Rev. George Wood, pastor. 
The session of the Clayton Memorial As- 
sociation held Jan. 30 in the Kinston 
church was a splendid success. Universal- 
ists from Goldsboro, Mt. Olive, Wooding- 
ton and other points attended in good 
numbers. Mr. Wood conducted the morn- 
ing service, preaching on ‘‘The New Pente- 
cost’’ to a congregation which nearly filled 
the church, while sixty-three partook. of 
communion at the close of the morning 
service. A loose offering amounting to 
$10 was taken for the five-year program. 
Dinner was served in the library to about 
100 and a business session immediately 
followed. The illustrated drama, “Lorna 
Doone,” was given in the afternoon and 
again in the evening to good congregations. 
Mr. Wood is planning to hold a series of 
Sunday night services in Goldsboro in the 
late spring, looking toward the formation 
of a new Universalist church in that city. 


* * 


DR. POTTERTON’S CHURCH 


There has been much discussion con- 
cerning the future of the Church of Our 
Father, Grand Avenue and Lefferts Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., of which Dr. Thomas E. 
Potterton is the minister. In the last issue 
of the Little Minister, the parish paper, the 
following announcement is made: 

“When an institution like the Church 
of Our Father, eighty-five years old, raises 
its anchors it is only natural that questions 
should arise and remarks, more or less 
sensible, be made. To give our friends a 
basis upon which to dream and prophesy, 
I rise to declare that a committee, ap- 
pointed to find a new location for the 
church, is unanimous in its conviction that 
the old church shall continue in a new loca- 
tion. The era of greatest prosperity in 
the Church of Our Father was during the 
first pastorate of Dr. Canfield. ‘There 
were giants in those days.’ Services were 
held in halls until the decision was made 
to locate and build on Grand Avenue. And 
then came large, full-orbed, beneficent 
winning. Times have changed—the city is 
different—church work in Protestantdom 
is more difficult, but there are men and 
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women who are valiant in the faith and 
generously resourceful. Possibly weak 
ones may fall by the wayside, but the 
strong men and women, in blessed together- 
ness, will go on to victory. The Church of 
Our Father will continue its ministry, de- 
clares the committee, and ere long it hopes 
to present a plan of action that will deserve 
and win support. Until then ‘wait and 


»» 


hope’. 
* * 
BANQUET AND RALLY, MASSA- 
CHUSETTS LAYMEN 


The regular annual rally and banquet 
-of the Universalist Laymen of Massa- 
chusetts will be held in the Church of the 
Redemption, Boston, Friday, Feb. 25. 
The get-together will be at 6 p. m., banquet 
at 6.30. Tickets only $1.50. The speakers 
will be Hubert C. Herring on “The United 
States and Mexico,” and Dr. Harold Mar- 
shall on ‘‘The Significance of the Mexican 
Situation in a Great World Program.” 
Wallace M. Powers will be the toastmaster. 
Vocal solos will be given by Mr. Edward 
Whitlow. 

There is room in the banquet hall of the 
Church of the Redemption for 350 persons. 
The committee in charge expects that 
number. Tickets, as in previous years, 
may be obtained from Alvar W. Polk, Uni- 
versalist Headquarters, 176 Newbury St., 
Boston. 

* * 
DONATIONS REQUESTED FOR 
GARLAND 


Rev. A. G. Strain, minister of our church 
at Garland, Ala., is attempting to clear 
that church of an indebtedness of about 
$200. To do this he is conducting a sale 
of all articles which may be donated. 
Universalists who are interested in this 
project are invited to send second-hand 
clothing, etc., to be sold at a general sale 
on the first Saturday of April. 

Any one wishing to contribute money 
should send it to Rev. A. G. Strain, Brew- 
ton, Ala. : 


* * 


MASSACHUSETTS W. U. M. S. 


Resolutions expressing appreciation of 
the work of Mrs. Julia Streeter Coolidge 
were read at the meeting of the Massa- 
-chusetts Women’s Missionary Society at 
Malden. Mrs. Coolidge had been a mem- 
ber of the board, and in that position “she 
revealed real ability and her counsels were 
characterized by far-sightedness and wis- 
dom.” 


Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 


Universalist Club Dinner. Speaker: Dr. Albert 
'‘C. Dieffenbach, editor of the Christian Register, on 
“Ts Religious Liberty the Great American Illusion?” 
Hotel Bellevue, Boston. Feb. 14. 

Ferry Beach Reunion. Charlestown, 
March 25. 

Meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
salist General Convention, April 25, 26, Hotel Hamil- 
ton, 14th and K Sts., Washington, D. C. 

Maine Y. P. C. U. Convention. Norway, Maine, 
May 20-22, 1927. 


Mass., 
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Southern Institute for Religious Education, Camp 
Hill, Ala., June 17-26, 1927. 
Institutes for Religious Education under the aus- 
pices of the General Sunday School Association: 
Barre, Vt., June 23-26. 
Galesburg, Ill., July 17-23. 
Ferry Beach, Maine, July 30-Aug. 6. 
Murray Grove, N. J., Aug. 27-Sept. 5. 
Annual Convention of the General Sunday School 
Association at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 14-18, 1927. 
Universalist General Convention. Hartford, Conn. 


Oct. 19-23, 1927. 
* % 


WEEK DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Feb. 15-18: Rev. Karl Reiland, D. D., St. George’s 
Church, New York. 

Feb. 23-25: Rev. John R. P. Sclater, D. D., Old 
St. Andrews Church, Toronto, Canada. 

March 1-4: Rev. Albert W. Palmer, D. D., First 
Congregational Church, Oak Park, Ill. 

March 8-11: Rev. Arthur H. Bradford, D. D., 
Central Congregational Church, Providence, R. I. 

March 15-18: Rev. George C. Pidgeon, D. D., Ex- 
Moderator of the United Church of Canada. 

March 22, 23: Rev. Von Ogden Vogt, First Uni- 
tarian Church, Chicago, Ill. 

March 24, 25: Dean Shailer Mathers, University 
of Chicago. 

March 29-April 1: Rev. Miles Henry Krumbine, 
D. D., Parkside Evangelical Lutheran Church, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

April 5-8: Rev. Richard Roberts, D. D., American 
Presbyterian Church, Montreal, Canada. 


Holy Week 


April 11-14; 12.15 p. m. Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, 
D. D., King’s Chapel. 5 p. m. Rev. Leslie T. 
Pennington, King’s Chapel, Vesper Service. 

April 20-22: Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, D. D., 
South Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass. 

April 26-29: Pres. J. Edgar Park, D. D., Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 

May 3-6; Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., First 
Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Service every day except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Each Monday at 12.15 p. m. there will be an or- 
gan recital by Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., 
EAR GAO: 

Tuesday to Friday, music 12.15-12.25 p. m.; brief 


service and address 12.25-12.50 p. m. 
Ea 


FERRY BEACH REUNION 


Attention, Ferry Beachers! The big Ferry Beach 
party is coming. The Annual Reunion and Dinner 
of the Ferry Beach Park Association will be held 
in the First Universalist Church, Thompson Square, 
Charlestown, Mass., on Friday evening, March 25, 
1927. An informal get-together will take place-at 
6 p.m. Dinner will be served at 6.30. The reunion 
party will be held after dinner. There will be addresses 
by well known Ferry Beachers and special enter- 
tainment as well. 

Plans for the 1927 season, forthcoming, will be 
for the first time divulged. Reserve that Reunion 
date, March 25th, now! 


Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 
a 


VERMONT AND PROVINCE OF QUEBEC FEL- 
LOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


A meeting of the Fellowship Committee of the 
Universalist Convention of Vermont and Province of 
Quebec is called for Monday, Feb. 21, 1927, at 2 
p. m., at the home of Rev. W. A. Kelley, Barre, Vt., 
for the examination of Donald K. Evans as to his 
fitness in character, preparation and abilities for the 
ministry of the Universalist Church. 


George F. Fortier, Clerk. 
yar 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. W. H. Skeels has been accepted on letter of 
transfer from California. 
George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
a 7 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN‘S ALLIANCE 


The regular meeting of the Universalist Women’s 
Alliance of Boston and vicinity will be held on Friday, 
Feb. 18, at 11 o’clock at the Medford Hillside Uni- 
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versalist Church. Miss Frances B. Mayer, extension 
secretary of the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, will speak. All are 
cordially invited to be present. Bring a box lunch. 
Coffee will be served. 
Emma R. Clough, Secretary. 
+4 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


Jan. 31, 1927, the license of James F. Perkins, Jr., 
was renewed for one year. Donald F. Hoyt was 
granted a license for one year. 

Notice was received of the acceptance of Rey. 
Delmar E. Trout by Connecticut, and of Rev. Fred- 
eric W. Perkins, D. D., by the General Convention. 

Rev. Harry A. Parkhurst was accepted on transfer 
from New Hampshire, and Rev. Gustave H. Leining 
was accepted on transfer from Connecticut. 

Ordination was granted to Miss S. Laurine Free- 
man and to George H. Thorburn, Jr. 

Note was made of the death of Rev. Olney Inman 
Darling on Jan. 21, 1927. 

Samuel T. Cushing, Secretary. 
ee 


MINISTERS’ MEETINGS—FEBRUARY 


Feb. 14. Union Ministers’ Meeting, Church of the 
New Jerusalem. 

Feb. 21. Rev. Wm. H. Spence, ‘‘Worship and the 
Ritual.” 

Feb. 28. Mr. Henry B. Duncan, “A Liberian 
Study.” 

March 7. Rev. John Haynes Holmes, D. D., ‘‘Lib- 
eral Religion: Can It Stand the Test To-day?” 

April 11. Greater Boston Federation Union Meet- 
ing. Speaker, Dr. Henry Sherrill. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Helen Edson Treman 


Mrs. Helen Edson Treman died Jan. 3, 1927, in 
her ninety-third year. She was born in Rutland, 
Vermont, and came West in her girlhood. 

She was left a widow when her children were small, 
and met the problem of maintaining her family in a 
most heroic manner. She leaves four living children, 
ten grandchildren and six great-grandchildren. 

She was tenderly cared for in her closing years at 
the home of her oldest daughter, Mrs. Etta Larson of 
Owatonna, Minn. One grandchild, Mrs. Dora Larson 
Carter, is well-known to many of our household of 
faith, having been the wife of the late Rev. J. Ws 
Carter, whose last pastorate was at Racine, Wis. 

The funeral service was held at the Larson home in 
Owatonna, conducted by Rev. Minnie Colegrove of 
Mitchellville, lowa, Jan. 5. 


William DeLong 


The Mitchellville, Iowa, church loses another 
member in the death of William H. DeLong, whose 
parents helped to establish our church. He died at 
the age of seventy-six. The pastor, Rev. O. G. Cole- 
grove, officiated, assisted by Mrs. Colegrove and Rey. 
E. A. George of the Methodist Church. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


TWO GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Santa Claus’ Baby and other Christmas 
stories. By John Coleman Adams. 
Reprinted from the New York World. 
60 cents. 

The Adventures of Six Little Pussycats, 
By Mary Shaw Attwood. A fascinating 
story teaching kindness to animals. 
Beautiful illustrations. 50 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


BIBLES == TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 


Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 


Bibles 
Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 
Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 
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Educational 


ESTBROOK 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 


One Year 


Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 

ork. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. iolin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certi!.cates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodl- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work an@ 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commoéi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase. 


: 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 


Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 
A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
band, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crackling 

Guide (to tour party of the Ford plant): 
“Do you know what would happen if that 
man on the right side ever missed a day at 
work?” 

Interested Onlooker: ‘‘No, what would 
happen?” 

“Two thousand and sixty-one Fords 
would go out of the factory without 
springs.” 

“Say, mister, that fella’s been sick a lot, 
ain’t he?” —Minnesota Ski- U-Mah. 

* * 

Hardware Clerk (to lucky stockbroker): 
“T suppose you’ve pulled off any amount 
of good things lately?” 

The Stockbroker: ‘I picked up a good 
thing recently. It stood at 44 when I dis- 
covered it, and last week it touched 78.” 

“Good heavens! What was it?” 

“A thermometer.’”’—Good Hardware. 

* * 

“This talk about getting London is a 
—— lie!’’ shouted Amos Q. Pipp as he 
broke out of a telephone booth at the Bat- 
tery, an exasperated wreck, this morning. 
“JT KNOW! . . . I’ve been trying for two 
hours to get Brooklyn!”— H. I. Phillips 
an the New York Sun. 

* * 

Hardware Dealer: ‘‘What shall I do for 
insomnia, doctor?” 

Doctor: “Every evening keep repeating 
to yourself, ‘I am a night watchman,’ and 
you'll soon be asleep.”—Good Hardware. 

* * 

Mike: “TI got one of those suits with two 
pairs of pants.” 

Gus: “How do you like it?” 

Mike: “Not so well. It’s too hot wear- 
ing two pairs of pants.” —Chicago Tribune, 
* * 

Brown: “I hear Jones is letting the rest 
of the world go by.” 

Greene: ‘Retired, eh?” 

Brown: ‘No, bought a used car.”’— 
Allston Recorder. 

* * 

Arrests of pickpockets throughout this 
area during the last two weeks have been 
150 per cent fewer than during the same 
period last year.— New York Times. 

* * 

News Item: One man is knocked down 
by an automobile every ten minutes in 
Chicago. One would think it would wear 
him out.—Centre Colonel. 

* * 

Brown: ‘‘What broke up your country 
club?” ; 

Green: ‘A lot of country people got in.” 
—Michigan Gargoyle. 

* * 

A young man named Adam Zinke fell 
from a new building in the Third Ward 
and was fatally, if not seriously, injured. 
Milwaukee Sentinel. 

* * 
-WORLD’S OLDEST BANKER DIES 
AT 104 YEARS. NO REASONS GIVEN. 
—Texas paper. 
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WHEN YOU ENLIST 


MARGARET SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s pen is intended primarily for 
young people from twelve to twenty-five, especially those who are 
looking forward to church membership. It is a brief but thrilling survey 
of church history—entirely non-sectarian. Most young people have only 
the vaguest knowledge of the history of the organization whose vows 


they take upon themselves. 


Miss Slattery gives the needed historical 


background and drives home its challenge to the young folks of to-day. 


Unusually attractive edition. Brown Castilian Cover. 


Especially priced during Lenten Season 


50 cents, postage 5 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street - 


Boston, Mass. 


NOW 
READY 


The Abiding Life 


Essays and 
Sketches 


By Frederick W. Betts, D. D. 


CONTENTS 


The Abiding Life 

The Life-Giver 

Edit Your Own Prayers 

Distinctive Characteristic of Mankind 
The Story of a Word 

Human Nature 

Each for Himself 

The Transforming Power of Life 

The Will to Succeed 

The Soul and the World 

The Increase of the Spirit 

Why I Did Not Leave the Ministry 
When Opportunity Knocked at the Door 
The Pomp of Life 

The Father of the Faithful 

The Meaning of Sacrifice 

The Grace of Self Effacement 

Far from the Maddening Crowd 

A Widow’s Mite 

Gain or Loss 

Out of Doors with God 

The Minor Key—An Echo 

On Stirring People Up 

On Minding Your Own Business 
Hewers of Wood and Drawers of Water 
The Man at the Top 

Take Down the Fences 

The Wreath on the Door 

The Severed Companionship 

The Miracle of Life 


The Social Side of Country Funerals 
The Human Element 

The Wealth of the World 

Eternal Life 

The Little Sister 

Spiritual Poverty 

The Adventure of Life 

The Village Philosopher 

The Mastery of Life 

Ideals in Education 

The Soul of a Child 

The Soul of a Book 

“Huck Finn’s Dad” 

The Voice of One Crying in the Wilderness 
The Teacher and the Child 

The Book and the Child 

An Overworked Fact in Psychology 
Our Syrian Guest 

The Critic and the Poet 

“Lead, Kindly Light” 

The Passing Show 

The Mountain and the Plain 

The Open Vision 

A Lesson from the Bees 

Move Your Dish-pan—F ace the Light 
The Way One Church Was Resurrected 
Christmas Reverie 

The Morning Dawns 

Where the Tides of Life and Nature Meet 


Cloth binding, 344 pages, with portrait 
Price $1.50 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


